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An Outstanding Loan Exhibition of Bronzes and Drawings 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR 


TWO CANADIAN SCULPTORS 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION 
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Permanent Collection 
Old Masters and Modern Paintings 
Decorative Arts of Europe and America 
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“Modern Oil Refinery’—drawing by Harold Town 


A PORTFOLIO FOR TEACHERS 


These drawings in colour are from a series reprinted from the Imperial Oil 


Review at the suggestion of several people concerned with art teaching. 
Accompanying text explains both the artist’s thinking and the function 
of the oil refinery in modern life. Free to teachers—available from 
company divisional offices. 
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Straight from England come these famous ROWNEY Georgian Quality 
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Oils. In a wide variety of colours, permanent, finely ground and of even 
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Artists in Canada! 


Whether you are a professional artist, a semi- 
professional, or a layman, in a group or an 
individual, we want your ideas! 


The new executive of the FEDERATION OF 
CANADIAN ARTISTS wants suggestions and 
ideas on what YOU want us to do for you on 
a national scale! 


We have a new program planned, which is 
going forward immediately, but we want your 
comments on what you want. Write today to: 


Miss Jean Richards, 

National Executive Secretary, 
14529 Summit Drive, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Meantime . . . give us your support... 
join your local Federation Branch, or arrange 
for your art group to be affiliated. 


We want to bring every artist and interested 
layman together right across Canada. Let us 
help you make Canada an ever greater art 
nation. 


Artist’s Supply Material Catalogue is available for 
distribution in the provinces of British Columbia and 
Alberta 


ART MATERIALS 
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Featuring 
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From England — 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


A NEW SKETCH BOX, 12 x 16. 
CONTAINING A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF PAINTS, 
BRUSHES, VARNISHES, etc. 


$50.00 


1387 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 25, QUE. 
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Mount Allison School 


OF 


Fine and Applied Arts 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., 
Director 


Maritime Summer School 
July 4 - August 13 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, History of Art, 
Pottery, Weaving, Metal and Leather Work. 


Prospectus on request. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART 


Grange Park, Toronto 
Sydney H. Watson, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., Principal 


The College admits high school graduates to 
professional courses in 
ADVERTISING ART 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
TEXTILES 
METAL WORK 
and 
TEACHERS’ COURSE IN ART 


Authorized by Department of Education for 
Elementary Schools 
A few applications from students having lower quali- 
fications, but special aptitude for art, will also be 
considered. 


Illustrated Prospectus on request 
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DOON 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School of Fine Arts where 

sound technical instruction and _ practical 

help will encourage students to express 
themselves with complete freedom. 
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for information write: 
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BanrF, ALBERTA 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS for Teachers 
and ART CLASSES 


ART 


Oct. 4 to May 20, 1955 
A variety of courses in Com- 


The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, 
is now co-operating with the faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta by giving shop courses required in 
the programme leading to the degree of B.Ed. in Indus- 
trial Arts. This programme extends over four years 
during the first three of which shop courses are given at 
the Institute. Professional subjects are given at the 
Calgary branch of the faculty of Education. Final year 
is given at the faculty of Education, Edmonton. 


mercial Art, Fine Art, Ap- 
plied Art, Craftwork, Pottery 
and Ceramics. Part time stu- 
dents may work with regular 
day students in their regular. 
class periods and _ obtain 
credits. Evening classes also 
conducted. 
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PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


Affiliated with the University of Alberta 
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Graphic Art * Ceramics Reproductions 


103 QUEEN STREET OTTAWA 


WATSON ART GALLERIES 


1434 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


by 


Canadian and European Artists 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART SINCE 1897 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 
Leonard Brooks J. W. Morrice 
A. J. Casson L. A. C. Panton 
Paraskeva Clark Robert Pilot 


J. S. Hallam Sydney Watson 
Lawren Harris York Wilson 
A. Y. Jackson William Winter 


DESIRABLE PAINTINGS BY PROMINENT 
CANADIAN ARTISTS ON VIEW 


F. H. VARLEY 


Studio Entrance 


Continental 


Galleries 


FINE PAINTINGS 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


MONTREAL 


Renoir 
Chagall 
Matisse 


Rouault 


77 HAYTER ST, 


PARIS COLLECTION 


OF ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPHS AND ETCHINGS 


Laurencin Tamayo 
Léger Dufy 
Max Ernst Goya, etc. 


for detailed information visit or write 
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Visit your 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


this Summer 


Ground floor: The permanent collection of Canadian Painting 
from the 18th century to the present with new accessions by 
early artists. 


First floor: French Painting including works by Cézanne, Daumier, 
Degas, Gauguin, van Gogh, Pissarro and Renoir and con- 
temporary French masters. Modern British Painting includ- 
ing a selection from the Massey Collection. The J. W. 
Morrice room. 


Second floor: Recent Accessions from the Liechtenstein Collection 
by Filippino Lippi, Quentin Massys, Hans Memling, Bartel 
Beham, Rembrandt, Nicolaes Maes and Francesco Guardi. 
Also Prints and Drawings and the Tom Thomson collection. 


Third floor: European Painting: |talian, Spanish, German, Nether- 
land and English Schools from the 14th to 19th centuries. 


Exhibitions at The Design Centre 
Corner of Albert and Elgin Streets 


May: Contemporary Designs from France 


June: Good Design in Aluminum from 12 Countries 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
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Jacques pk Tonnancour. Sous bois. The National Gallery of Canada 


An Artist Reflects on Trees in Spring 


This forest scene painted in 1944 is unique among the landscapes I have painted. I had 
never painted anything like it before, although, in itself, it was as thorough as I could make 
it at that time; what is behind it remains active in me. I have not completely expressed that 
feeling of content which keeps upwelling in me each spring and early summer. In other 
words, this painting is the prototype of something that | must express in greater terms some day. 

What makes it unique, from a purely compositional point of view, is that it breaks away 
from my usually astringent use of elements. I have never, before or since, filled a composi- 
tion with such a tightly woven network of forms. Now, if these intricacies of form have 
been conquered here, 1 must say, for the sake of honesty, that these forms have a sameness 
that easily led me to their successful handling. So has the colour, which is practically mono- 
chromatic. Of course, nature herself does likewise; the more trees she crowds together in 
a dense growth, the less colour. So let us say that the monochrome effect is the consequence 
of vivid perception. This saves my face. 

Ever since I can remember, there have been trees in my life. To me, they are the most 
mysterious symbol of the vital principle, of the creative force of nature. If the father-and- 
mother-concepts matter enormously in the compounding of an individual, the tree-concept 
in me is hardly less negligible, maybe... 

As I have said, I don’t feel I have, as yet, expressed trees with the reverence for the 
sacredness they command in me. Some day, directly or indirectly, more or less metaphoric- 
ally, I shall get it out. When I do, in whatever form, it will be an outgrowth of this painting. 


Jacques pE TONNANCOUR 
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The Search for Vitality in Ontario 


GEORGE 


A GENTLE revolution is in the making in 
Ontario. It is a creative revolt against a 
superficial audience. Ontario’s painters are 
victims of opinions they do not respect. That 
is why an exhibition by the Ontario Society 
of Artists gives a predominantly muted, re- 
served, cautious atmosphere to the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. When a painter exposes his soul 
to the public gaze in the only “soul-language” 
he knows and the public reaction is solemn 
ignorance, he is driven back to school-boyish 
monochromatic executions of his ideas. Every 
amateur painter knows the trick of mixing a 
little of one colour into all of the colours of 
his palette to “bind” the picture together. 
What a public opinion to demand such paint- 
ing from men who aim to touch the sub- 
conscious! 

The opinions that victimize the Ontario 
painter are many. There is the pious concern 
for the old, the familiar, the stereotyped. 
There are the facile remarks of the viewer 
whose presence in the gallery is motivated 
more by the search for social acceptance than 
by the search for an emotional impact on the 
inner eye. There are the cautious doubts of 
the man who dearly hopes his favourite pic- 
tures are first rate. There is the charity of the 
viewer whose occupation is really only his 
preoccupation and who has no “intellect-time” 
for the plastic arts. Worst of all, there are the 
published and spoken words of art reviewers 
who are patently spare-time critics who can’t 
see past their by-lines. 

I call it a gentle revolution because it may 
have begun before the First World War in 
Hamilton, Ontario, with Hortense Gordon. 
At that time she was painting abstractions as 
non-communicable in their day as any canvas 
of Harold Town today. There is a mystic 
thread binding events from early Gordon to 
early Town. It is the thread of personal inten- 
sity, almost a violence, in contradistinction to 
the controlled individuality of Milne, Varley 
or Ogilvie. 

A landmark in this revolt against a super- 
ficial audience was the portrait of Salem Bland 


ELLIOTT 


by Lawren Harris (c. 1925). Here was evi- 
dence of the existence of a stark, uncompro- 
mising Puritan society. Harris’s affection, 
regard or respect for the subject as a person 
does not matter, because he turned his back 
on portrait- work, and on what. the Salem 
Bland canvas seems to symbolize. Harris went 
instead in search of the soaring abstractions 
of northern land and sky forms in the same 
spirit that the Gothic artist created the 
cathedral that encouraged the eyes to look 
upwards. But a revolution cannot be com- 
pressed in the work of one man. 

The seeds of revolt were sown by Mexicans 
as contemporary Canadians went south in 
search of a living economy. Hans Hoffman 
has an incalculable mortgage on the brushes 
of many Ontario painters. So has Francis 
Bacon, Graham Sutherland, Miro and their 
like. But as painters discover that these names 
are not received in Ontario with any awe or 
enthusiasm, their revolution against indiffer- 
ence begins to encompass their teachers as 
well. So it becomes a revolt against fashion- 
able abstract expressionists too. 


It is the North American urge to magnify 
the insignificant that underlies the superficiality 
of Ontario’s opinions of its own creative 


Campers 


PHYLLIS JANES. 
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Harotp Town. Mechanical Forest Sound 


people. A millennium from now, anthropolo-- 


gists will agree we were too busy with mini- 
ature golf, Amos and Andy, contract bridge, 
the movies, fashions, world-series baseball, 
flag-pole sitting, winning friends, marathon 
swimming and doing-it-ourselves. We had no 
time left to cultivate the silent wish to feed 


Frank HopcGson 


Bottles 


the emotional eye. Magnification of the in- 
consequential aspects of our life is the great 
time and energy consumer. It is the amorphous 
narcotic that stuns the creative spirit as well 
as the will to receive works of art. It is the 
reason why many painters are prepared to 
concentrate on merely one aspect of the craft. 
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It is why many viewers are stimulated by a 
painting that has merely solved a problem of 
design or light or composition. 

As less significant things become, through 
propaganda, important, as the vast techno- 
logical complex that serves the innocuous 
whims of society grows larger and more fault- 


Head 


Joun ALFSEN. 


less, the painter is obscured because his des- 
tiny is communion with a receptive audience. 
It is therefore quite logical that there should 
be a revolution. Now the Ontario painters 
seem to be trying to apply their techniques 
to the search for vitality in defiance of con- 
formity. 

For 83 years now, the annual exhibition of 
the Ontario Society of Artists has been an 
authentic yardstick of the painter’s vision in 
this province. For all of those years, the 
painter has seen a soft, diffused landscape of an 
Ontario that includes the entire St. Lawrence 
and Peggy’s Cove. Here and there, the fields 
and woodlots are punctuated by a solemn 
portrait or two. Fred S. Haines and F. H. 
Brigden preserve this landcape tradition. Cleeve 
Horne’s current portrait of the chairman of a 
board of directors is craggy flattery of the 
salaried aristocracy. Varley, ex-O.S.A., did 
this kind of thing much better 35 years ago. 

However, there was a phalanx of indivi- 
duals whose motives exploded in the otherwise 
routine atmosphere of the exhibition of the 
Society this year. These are the leaders of 


the revolt and they are gathering converts 
and cohorts on the way. 

R. York Wilson, a former president of the 
Society, in his Growing Forms, creates an 
upward feeling with flame shapes unfurling 
and casting dark shadows in a light, earthy 
texture. The Two Objects, by Oscar Cahén, 
is a juicy product of Cahén’s romantic sub- 
conscious. It could be an impression of a 
melted parcheesi board. Cahén is not afraid 
of pure colours. He is completely non-literary 
and the word “non-objective” is misleading 
because Cahén seems to be in search of shapes 
and colours that no man remembers or sees 
but that induce some kind of vigorous mood. 
The painting, An Orphan’s Christmas, by 
Gustav Weisman, is an abstract of dark and 
vital solemnity which contrasts sharply with 
his methodically curvilinear Nest of the 
Woodcock. There is a wholesome type of 
abstract expressionism in Holiday by Jack H. 
Bush, thanks to its uninhibited colour and 
movement in the colour forms. Tom Hodgson 
in his Bottles presents a big, cool, refreshing 
set of colours lightly bound together by a 
clean and reckless calligraphy. In Time of 
Day-Light Wild by William Ronald is another 
big attempt to kick over the traces and shatter 
the eye with a dazzling mosaic of hectic colour 
swatches. Ronald tries to convey in one huge 
burst the intense personal reaction he has to 
non-photographable image-ideas. Painting by 
D. Mackay Houstoun is a blue canvas that 
seems to be an angular construction of doom. 
Mechanical Forest Sound by Harold Town is 
a non-objective canvas that is the visual equi- 
valent of someone hammering at piano keys 
with both fists and both elbows. The violence 
here belies the seeming lack of purpose. If 
there is such a thing as combative or destruc- 
tive emotion in the human make-up, Town 
can reach it. Dark Image by Ray Mead is an- 
other of this artist’s intellectual exercises in 
which great panels of carefully surfaced colour 
are supposed to engender some mood of repose. 
W. J. B. Newcombe exhibited October which 
was heavy-handed Hodgson. John O’Henly’s 
Exterior Forms was a bright and limpid Oscar 
Cahén. The Rose Tree by Alexander Millar 
was an expression of aromatic, aimless, almost 
morbid growth. 
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Now, what of the others? The painters who 
have yet to be influenced by the abstract 
expressionist trend are largely experts in de- 
sign. They seem pallid by comparison to the 
growing number of non-objective painters. 
Their samples in the 1955 exhibition raise the 
question “How long can a painter focus his 
motives on pure design?” A calculating, almost 
mechanical process of thought is revealed in 
the paintings of Paavo Airola, A. J. Casson, 
John Martin, B. Cogill Haworth, Doris 
McCarthy, Virginia E. Luz, Donald Neddeau, 
Jocelyn Taylor, Sydney Watson, Peter 
Haworth, Krystyna Sadowska, Karl May and 
others. Obviously there is sufficient satisfac- 
tion in their preoccupation or they would 
have stopped by now. But they should let the 
commercial and industrial designers supply 
their demand. They should not be afraid of 
emotion, mood or romance. This should free 
their own fine craftsmanship to the communi- 


cation of much meatier ideas than the reduc- 
tion of the life around them to flat, cold 
rectangles of unpopulated colour. 

There remains a third group and these are 
the individuals conducting their own con- 
trolled search for vitality. John Alfsen, Charles 
Goldhamer, Phyllis Janes, Jack Nichols and 
Gerald Scott search for it in the human figure. 
They will probably choose not to join the 
gentle revolution because, in Ontario, they are 
revolutionaries in their own right. 

Vitality exists but not, as a rule, on the walls 
of a group show. There is something stiff and 
inflexible in the paintings of members and 
non-members, impressionists and abstraction- 
ists. If these show canvases are the only works 
seen by the public, then the public has every 
right to believe this is the summit of the 
painters’ powers. This is wrong because usu- 
ally the painter has left the vitality in his 
studio in drawings, sketches and notes. 


Oscar CAHEN 
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A Climate 
for the Arts 


R. H. HUBBARD 


A corner of the house 

of the artist, J. L. Shadbolt. 
A section of one of his 
murals can be seen on 

the upper wall at right 


P Vancouver there is taking place a creative 

upsurge which is making the West Coast a 
new centre of the arts. We are coming, I 
think, to recognize in the periodic shift of 
centre, that occurs from one place to another, 
almost an established pattern in Canadian art. 
It is a phenomenon which is probably inevi- 
table in a country which lacks a single cultural 
capital such as London, New York and Paris 
supply in their respective countries. When 
modern painting first began here, its centre 
was in Montreal, the city of Cullen and 
Morrice and others of their generation. By 
1920, with the rise of the Group of Seven, 
the centre moved to Toronto where it re- 
mained some twenty years until the rise of 
the contemporary art movement in Montreal 
around 1940. Now that the Montreal school 
is in temporary abeyance, owing to the ab- 
sence during the past year or so of important 


figures like Pellan, Borduas, Roberts, Cosgrove 
and Riopelle, the leadership has been assumed 
by Vancouver where a whole group of inter- 
esting painters is now active—to say nothing 
of the architects. 

I made my first trip to the West Coast in 
late January of this year, to give several lec- 
tures in Vancouver and to survey the artistic 
scene for myself. This is the record of that 
exciting experience. 

In searching for the causes of the rise of 
this new movement, I have been thinking back 
over my general impressions of Vancouver: 
the natural setting of airy magnificence, the 
magic fertility of nature in the rain forest, the 
ever-present mountains forming a backdrop 
to everything one sees (on the days when it 
doesn’t rain), the moist sea air that gives the 
feeling of spring even in mid-winter. The 
mountains are always near, and with them the 
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wilds; and that peculiarly Canadian pheno- 
menon of an advanced civilization existing on 
the very fringe of the wilderness is nowhere 
so strongly felt as in Vancouver. The com- 
bination of urbanism, wilderness and salubrity 
apparently provides an exhilarating climate for 
the arts; it is this perhaps more than anything 
else which gives the new movement its youth- 
ful enthusiasm, vigour and its particular tang. 
The movement did not emerge full-fledged 
this year or last. But even its remotest origins 
are not very far removed from the present 
day, for West Coast Indian art reached the 
height of its development less than a century 
ago. The more immediate origins are quite 
apparent. One is Emily Carr, once so neglected 
and now a Canadian institution; on my pil- 
grimage to Victoria I saw the bronze tablet 
which has recently been placed in front of 
her house. I also saw the place where Varley 
painted amid the swirling mists of the Lynn 
Valley twenty years ago, and I met several of 
the elder painters and teachers of the region 
such as C. H. Scott to whom, with J. W. G. 
Macdonald, Vancouver owes its preparation 
for the present flowering of its painting. 
More directly, the existence of the present 
movement seems to depend on three institu- 
tions which have had a very widespread in- 
fluence. These are the Vancouver School of 
Art, the University of British Columbia and 
the Vancouver Art Gallery. The grey, re- 
modelled building of the School of Art, with 
its large mural relief by Bruno Bobak, houses 


well equipped studios and a vigorous teaching 
staff headed by Fred Amess and including a 
good proportion of the leading artists: Jack 
Shadbolt, Don Jarvis, Peter Aspell, Bruno 
Bobak, Gordon Smith, Alistair Bell, Orville 
Fisher and others. The outlook of the school 
is uncompromisingly contemporary and _ its 
teaching thorough. The city is much to be 
envied in supporting it as a part of the — 
educational system. The present unity of style 
in Vancouver exists surely because most of 
the artists not only derive from the same 
teachers but quite literally form a “school”. 

As B. C. Binning drove me to the University 
of British Columbia, we felt our way through 
several miles of dense fog. Suddenly at the 
gates of the university the fog was gone. We 
were on higher ground, the sun shone on the 
mountains across the inlet and the air was 
clear: just the proper effect for a university 
to have. The university is in the process of 
rapid expansion, both physically—the presi- 
dent that very day had returned from Victoria 
with a very hon: sum for new buildings—and 
in terms of its influence on the community. 
In the arts this influence is felt chiefly through 
the School of Architecture. I was to see for 
myself something of the transformation of the 
physical environment at the hands of its 
graduates. The school itself, in spite of its 
present accommodation in temporary huts, is 
imbued with the best principles and an outlook 
which embraces all the arts for the betterment 
of society. Headed by Fred Lasserre, the staff 


Vancouver. 


Architects: 
Semmens 
and Simpson 


St. Anselm’s Church, 
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includes several architects of the calibre of 
John Porter, as well as the painters Binning 
and Lionel Thomas, who teach design. Binning 
is responsible for a variety of art activities 
ranging from a small gallery to investigations 
which it is hoped will lead to the establishment 
of a fine arts department. The handsome div- 
ing-tower of the swimming-pool which was 
used last year for the British Empire Games 
was designed by Lasserre and Porter. I also saw 
the newly opened totem park where Professor 
Hunter Lewis and his associates have erected 
the totem poles which they have rescued from 
decay in the coast Indian villages. 

The third institution, the Vancouver Art 
Gallery, is one of the most active of its kind 
in the country, to judge by the number and 
quality of its special exhibitions and the heavy 
use made of its facilities by the public. It 
occupies the largest gallery building of con- 
temporary design in Canada and has an excel- 
lent location in downtown Vancouver. Its 
director, J. A. Morris, showed me its several 
features: the rather miscellaneous European 
collection acquired in earlier years, a growing 
Canadian collection of high quality, the chil- 
dren’s classes and the studio rooms used by 
various groups in the city. Doris Shadbolt’s 
notable contribution in conducting educational 
work and in preparing exhibition catalogues, 
I had long known. All this, along with an 
excellent press and radio coverage, is making 
the Gallery’s influence felt very widely in the 
community. 

The current movement in the arts is most 
evident in the two fields of architecture and 
painting which so often go hand in hand today. 
Sculpture, the traditional handmaid of archi- 
tecture, is flourishing no more than in other 
parts of the country. 

The developments in architecture since the 
war are related, in no small measure, to the 
prosperity and consequent expansion of the 
Vancouver area during this period. Equally 
important, there has been virtually no resis- 
tance to contemporary modes of design. There 
is little to be seen of the conservatism of the 
East with its tenacious loyalty to the classic, 
colonial, Tudor and other styles of the past. 
Houses are being built in impressive numbers 
in the contemporary idiom. This does not 


Don Jarvis. A Section of the Populace 


mean that all modern houses are good, for the 
fine residential districts of Vancouver are liber- 
ally sprinkled with the usual products straight 
out of the “home” magazines and a certain 
proportion of out-and-out “jokes” in the form 
of houses painted in violent shades of pink or 
purple. Older building seemed to lack even 
the remnant of Georgian discipline and solidity 
found in the East, and this fact in itself assists 
the “good” modern to stand out by virtue of 
its youthful originality. 

All this is less characteristic of public and 
commercial architecture, although the business 
face of Vancouver is also gradually being 
transformed by contemporary architects. A 
large customs-house designed by C. B. K. Van 
Norman is now being finished. A competition 
for a new civic auditorium has just been won 
by a group of younger architects of Montreal 
and will result in an interesting building. The 
Pacific National Exhibition is this year to have 
one or more domes of the Buckminster Fuller 
variety. But the most interesting of the larger 
buildings I saw was the apartment-hotel on 
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The studio of the painter Gordon Smith 


Architect: Arthur Erickson 
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Granville Street, designed by Douglas Simp- 
son, which I passed many times but never 
failed to look at with fresh interest, because 
of its blend of modern simplicity and Van- 
couver informality. It is finely situated on a 
sloping corner site, and its unusual colours, a 


soft blue-green with rose trim, are subtly - 


suggestive of the natural colouration of the 
region. I also saw the glass facade enclosing 
the Dal Grauer Sub-Station of the British 
Columbia Electric Company Limited, the 
colour design of which, so thrilling when seen 
by night, is by Binning. It resembles a giant 
abstract painting. 

But it is in individual houses that Vancouver 
architects still make their best impression. 
Several of those I saw were designed by the 
architects for themselves, and their scale in- 
dicated a prosperity which in its turn is a 
mark of their acceptance by the community. 
It is in domestic building, too, that the effect 
of climate and topographical factors is most 
evident. No other city has such an abundance 
of picturesque sites. Many miles of shoreline 
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and a series of shelf-like roads along the 
mountain-sides provide innumerable sloping 
and densely wooded plots which are lavishly 
supplied with ferns and other lush growth. 
Many overlook the water and afford a magni- 
ficent panorama of mountains and city. A few 
lucky owners have mountain streams which 
rush by their houses. Not one but two water- 
falls provide the setting for John Porter’s own 
house which in several ways epitomizes the 
new Vancouver architecture.* The house fits 
into its environment in a way I can only call 
informal. It is not romantically conceived, 
because there is nothing of strangeness or con- 
cealment about it: only the naturalness of the 
slender wooden uprights rising from the 
ground to support light horizontals. This 
lightness of construction with a minimum of 
masonry is an engaging feature and one which 
is only made possible by the mild climate. It 
must also considerably reduce costs. Certainly 
it allows functionalism and experimentation 
the greatest freedom. Informal indoor-outdoor 
combinations abound, such as gardens, murals 
and walls which begin outside and continue 
“through” the glass walls. 

Many of these features are also found in 
Simpson’s recent house designed by himself. 
It is, however, somewhat less typical than the 
Porter house because of the odd exotic touch 
he has added, in particular the very noticeable 
motif of an ornamental brick wall laid in 
geometric patterns. This house also contains 
a large mural by John Korner which is 
described by the artist in this issue. 

In the course of my tour I saw a variety of 
other houses including the more formal, less 
romantic one, built to a strict 8 foot by 4 foot 
module, by C. E. Pratt for himself. On the 
other hand, there were several highly articu- 
lated (or, as Binning called them, “muscular” ) 
houses recently designed by the Sharp and 
Thompson, Berwick, Pratt firm which offer 
a purely gratuitous and powerful display of 
their wooden structural elements. They are 
thus more consciously “organic” than this 
firm’s earlier work and reflect poetic concep- 
tion rather than a purely functional purpose. 
An even more romantic touch appeared in a 
new house of cement blocks by Ronald Thom, 


*Illustrated, Canadian Art, Vol. VII. No. 4, p. 157. 


Gorvon SmitrH. Floating Forms 


which is composed in narrow masses suggest- 
ing Aztec forms and the influence of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. But perhaps the most remark- 
able I saw was a new studio-house now under 
construction for the artist Charles Stegeman. 
The architect, Arthur Erickson, was on hand 
superintending the job; he showed us an en- 
trance (to the upper storey) which will be 
unusual with its gilt panels. Descending to the 
lower level of this hill-site we got the full 
effect of the plain, monumental expanse of the 
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30-foot studio wall which makes a sharp con- 
trast with the dark foliage. 

Some of the most interesting houses in Van- 
couver are owned by the painters. Gordon 
Smith’s house by Erickson, a rectangular block 
which includes a two-storey studio, is an ex- 
ample of simplicity combined with great 
warmth. Jack Shadbolt’s house, designed in 
consultation with his brother, Douglas Shad- 
bolt, is full of variety and intimacy, and his 
large mural fits perfectly into it. Some painters 
have been their own architects. An interesting 
example belongs to Bruno and Molly Bobak 
and B. C. Binning’s house with its indoor and 
outdoor murals is already known to readers 
of Canadian Art. 

The two contemporary churches which I 
saw must, I think, be considered along with 
domestic architecture. For as suburban 
churches they are related to neighbouring 
houses by their informality of design. One, 
familiar to me through photographs, was Peter 
Thornton’s small Roman Catholic church 
which presents a charming blue-and-white 
checkerboard to the road, while the opposite 
wall seems to suffer from lack of attention. 
The other was a small prism-shaped Anglican 
church near the university, by Simpson, 
which was honoured by publication in the 
New York Architectural Forum for Decem- 
ber, 1954. Its strong beams and rough-stone 
east wall are a foil for the fine details of pulpit 
and other furniture. 

In painting as in architecture the main 
characteristics are a youthful vigour and 
originality. Along with originality goes a 
unity of style, a unanimity of purpose, that 
is remarkable in the face of the modern 
passion for individuality and that seems to 
denote an admirable modesty and seriousness 
on the part of the artists. The style itself, 


derived very largely from the example and 
teaching of Jack Shadbolt, is a sort of abstrac- 
tion based on organic forms. In this it shows 
the effect of influences from Graham Suther- 
land in England and from nearby American 
painters like Morris Graves of Seattle. What 
has made the difference, however, is the ap- 
pearance over the past few years of an ele- 
mental power in Shadbolt’s work. This vital 
energy, this animal strength, he owes more 
than a little to his early contacts with West 
Coast Indian art and with Emily Carr in his 
native Victoria. I found Shadbolt also to be 
surprisingly versatile, tempering the power of 
his many smaller paintings with the monu- 
mentality and lyric beauty which his mural 
commissions such as those in the Cockfield- 
Brown building and the Alcazar Hotel have 
demanded. 

Next to Shadbolt in terms of sheer impact 
I should place Don Jarvis. In his studio I saw 
numerous drawings, some of the extraordinary 
sketch-books, and a number of canvases, the 
strangely haunting quality of which is not 
easily forgotten. His landscapes have some- 
thing of the same inner agitation found in 
Shadbolt, but the city subjects are the more 
typical of him. To judge from A Section of 
the Populace or Gates of the City, he sees the 
life of the city as through the eyes of one 
from another world: men as trees walking, 
great giant spectres, their faces lit up like 
Ensor’s figures, their surroundings those of a 
desolated, post-atomic world. Earlier paintings 
by Jarvis show an almost unbearable sympathy 
for poor humanity and forlorn old wooden 
houses whose slow, damp decay one can 
almost smell. Perhaps it was this intense feel- 
ing that brought about the reaction that his 
present work constitutes. 

With Bruno Bobak we return to ordinary, 


Winning design for new civic auditorium, Vancouver. Architects: Fred Lebensold, 


Guy Desbarats, Raymond T. Affleck, Jean Michaud, Hazen Sise, Montreal 
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immediate life. He is fascinated with growth 
in plants and fills his pictures with their forms, 
treating them with simplicity and affection 
and humour. Molly Lamb Bobak retains and 
develops that captivating gift, her instinctive 
feeling for paint and colour which appeared 
when she was a very young war artist a dozen 
years ago. Her paintings are vibrant with life 
and good spirits. 

Like the others Lionel Thomas also bases 
his art on natural forms, though he usually 
interprets these forms in such large rhythms 
that the effect seems almost “automatic” or 
non-objective. This applies to several of the 
paintings which I saw in his studio, such as 
Shrieking Sea Birds with its agitated, baroque 
forms. Thomas, his enquiring mind full of 
theories, paradoxically paints in a freer, bolder 


and more lyric manner than most others. He 
has also worked in architectural sculpture; and 
his bird-perches in Stanley Park Zoo are also 
a kind of abstract sculpture. 


Gordon Smith is another painter who has 
developed considerably during the past year 
or two. There is now considerable variety in 
his work which ranges from the monumental 
strength and vigorous sweep found in some 
canvases to the more purely decorative pat- 
terns in others, according to his purpose. 
J. A. S. Macdonald’s present work also has 
a vital strength which allies it to that of Jarvis. 
In Alistair Bell’s studio I saw examples of this 
artist’s sensitive studies of dead birds and his 
strong woodcuts. Peter Aspell’s paintings are 
also sensitive and more concerned with the 
human problem than most. 

Continued on page 139 
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A Re-union of Painting and Architecture 


Two views of the 

mural by John Korner 

in the house of 

D. C. Simpson, Vancouver. 
The mural extends from the 
children’s playroom (left) 
past a glass partition to an 
outdoor terrace (above) 


Opposite: Another mural 
by John Korner in the 
house of R. J. Young, 
Vancouver 
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ONTEMPORARY architecture does not mas- 

querade under the styles and techniques 
of another age. It has gained a new freedom 
by realizing the possibilities offered by new 
materials and new methods. However, con- 
cealed within the strict functionalism of bare 
walls and standardized units is a negative kind 
of romanticisim, with its emphasis on the 
machine as the only significant concept of our 
time. This attitude dehumanizes many other- 
wise remarkable structures. 


It is here that the painter can make his 
contribution. If, during the recent history and 
development of painting, the artist may have 
seemed to withdraw into his own private 
language, he has yet lost neither his ability 
nor his eagerness to contribute inventive 
forms of monumental character through mural 
painting. The stage is therefore set for a 
reunion of painting and architecture. 

Each new instance of co-operation between 
architect and painter should be underlined. 
In the ones from Vancouver, illustrated here, 
the mural decorations which I painted were 
planned from the beginning as an integral 
part of the architecture. In a mural in a home, 
pictorial forms must be adjusted both to the 
intentions of the architect and to the person- 
ality of the occupants. In this way a variation 
on the architectural forms used can become 
the basic motif in the mural. 

The mural in the residence of R. J. Young 
is in a two-storey dining-room, surrounded 
partly by a staircase and flanked by an open 
balcony. The house itself faces the Capilano 
golf course and provides charming vistas of 
trees, rolling turf and gay flags. After a 
number of preliminary drawings the mural 
was executed directly on the wall without 
any transfers. A rubber-based paint was used 
on plaster ground. The light-hearted mood of 
the painting corresponds to the architecture 
of the structure; also its colours are closely 
related to those of the outdoors as well as the 
interior colour scheme of the home. 

The other mural in the home of the archi- 
tect, D. C. Simpson, is on a wall, 8 feet by 35 
feet, which leads from the interior of the 
house to a patio which faces the surrounding 
forest. Here the mood is totally different. The 
building itself is a true construction in space 


with a fine relationship of open and enclosed 
areas, and an imaginative treatment of brick 
partitions. Again, the architectural elements 
were used in a thematic way in the mural. 
Architectural forms used as symbols were here 
related to each other and to the background 
(the wall itself) through repetition of colour 
and line and through compositional cross re- 
ferences, so that a backward-forward move- 
ment resulted which provides that strangely 
fascinating ambiguity of great distance and 
complete nearness. The mural is executed in 
oil-based colours. The outdoor part is pro- 
tected with a type of varnish which should 
preserve this work, perhaps not for eternity 
but certainly for the life of the building itself. 

Joun Korner 
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Albert H. Robinson 


THOMAS R. LEE 


Robinson can’t recall precisely how 
or when he started to draw. Nobody told 
him to try it; nobody showed him how. As a 
child, he simply found himself being admon- 
ished suddenly for spending more time in 
defacing his school books with marginal draw- 
ings than in studying. His first attempt at 
illustrating—drawings on a collection of flir- 
tatious notes passed back and forth among 
male and female classmates in the high school 
he attended in Hamilton, Ontario—brought 
him a month’s expulsion from school. But by 
now his reputation as an artist was made and 
he was able to sell romantic subjects in pencil, 
ink or water colour, enclosed in gilded frames, 
to his classmates for as much as twenty-five 
dollars each, a good sum in those days. 

His proclivity for sketching on whatever 
came to hand drew a blast from his sternly 
religious (Methodist) father, particularly when 
he filled up the family hymn-book with draw- 
ings done in church of a pretty girl with 
whom he happened to be madly in love at 
the time. 

Upon leaving high school, Robinson didn’t 
know what to do for a job. Then one day, 
he heard that the Hamilton Times was losing 
its chief illustrator to the Brooklyn Eagle, so 
he took a batch of his drawings down to the 
newspaper and he got the post at five dollars 
a week. 

Photographs weren’t used then to the extent 
that they are in the press today, and it was 
Robinson’s job to illustrate scenes of murders, 
accidents and other sensational events of the 
day. He did political cartoons, too. His 
sketches were on chalk plates upon which 
molten metal was poured, then matrices made. 
After two years at the job—in his spare time 
he was now studying at the Hamilton Art 
School—young Robinson rose to a salary of 
nine dollars a week and, believe it or not, was 
thus able to save enough money to finance a 
year of art studies abroad in Paris. His family 
helped him stay there a second year, that was 
in 1903-4. His sojourn in Paris ended when 
he drank too much water and not enough 
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wine and came down with typhoid. 

For the first year he studied at the Académie 
Julian. The quality of his work there gave him 
an entrée to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, under 
Gabriel Ferrier. When he arrived, M. Ferrier 
looked about the room and remarked there 
was no place for Albert, unless he sat on the 
stove. Albert replied that with a pillow it 
would be a pleasure. And that’s where he 
studied. The classes were for drawing, but on 
his own he began to experiment with oil 
painting also. 

Back in Hamilton, Robinson had to consider 
the serious business of earning a living. John S. 
Gordon, A.R.C.A., who illustrated the Christ- 
mas editions of the old Toronto Globe, gave 
him a job in his studio, “mostly to be kind.” 
He did odd jobs, making little money, but 
adding to his experience. Later he went to the 
Hamilton Art School to instruct the life class. 
He exhibited for the first time in 1906 and 
sold his first oil painting, a snow scene with 
a church, to the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, the Honourable J. M. Gibson. 

Shortly afterwards a Mr. and Mrs. William 
L. Davis of Montreal, who were visiting 
Hamilton, were so impressed with his talents 
that they told him, provided he would return 
to Montreal with them, they would find him 
a studio, guarantee his rent and introduce him 
to the leading artists there. He agreed and 
the Davises obtained a studio for him in 
Phillips Square and he was soon on friendly 
terms with William Brymner, Edmund Dyon- 
net and Maurice Cullen. 

In winter, Robinson painted around Mon- 
treal; in summer he haunted the harbour, the 
docks, the grain elevators and the boats. A 
cousin, Robert Aiken, was harbour paymaster 
so Robinson had the run of the place. The 
first sale he made after coming to Montreal 
was of a canvas, Boat Loading at a Grain 
Elevator, purchased by F. Cleveland Morgan. 

His studio was handy to the business section 
so stockbrokers were constantly dropping in 
to relax in the presence of his colourful paint- 
ings and incidentally smoke one of his cigars. 
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Apert H. Ropinson. Old House, Decarie Boulevard, Montreal 


Aubert H. Rosinson 


i Street Scene, Night 
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The youthful painter, a non-smoker, handed 
out scores of cigars, sold the occasional sketch 
but got not one tip on the market. A tip would 
have done him no good, however, as he had 
no money to follow through. It was as difficult 
for a painter to make a living then as it is 
today, even for one who has achieved some 
recognition, for in 1911 he was elected an 
A.R.C.A., and in 1912 the National Gallery 
made its first purchase of one of his paintings, 
Evening Lights, a snow scene. 

During the First World War, he dropped 
painting and became an inspector of munitions 
in a war plant until, under the Canadian War 
Memorials scheme, he was asked to put the 
story of wartime shipbuilding at the Vickers 
plant on canvas. 

Robinson and A. Y. Jackson had met shortly 
before these war years. Over a billiard table 
one day they had even decided to go to 
Europe together on a sketching tour. From 
the ship, on their return, the Quebec villages 
on the lower St. Lawrence looked attractive 
and they decided to sketch there in future. 

Cacouna, La Malbaie, St. Tite des Caps, 
Baie St. Paul, and Les Eboulements now be- 
came Robinson’s favourite spots; as well as 
Quebec City. From his first trip to Cacouna 
came his most famous painting, Returning 
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ALBert H. Rosinson 


Brome Lake 


From Easter Mass, now owned by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto. 

In his work, which is described as “purely 
Canadian—with no trace of European influ- 
ence,” he had no commercial instinct at all; 
he painted for the love of painting, not 
necessarily to sell. In fact, the canvas Return- 
ing From Easter Mass, first exhibited at the 
Art Association of Montreal in 1923, was 
originally Robinson’s gift to a neighbour in 
return for many kindnesses. 

When the members of what was to become 
known as the Group of Seven organized their 
first exhibition in 1920 in Toronto, Robinson 
was asked to exhibit with them that year and 
his work always remained congenial to them. 

Arthur Lismer afterwards wrote concerning 
him: “Robinson has painted throughout Que- 
bec and he understands the habitant and his 
environment. The quaint and characteristic 
houses and farm buildings, sleds and ships, 
winter snow and ice-bound rivers are his 
themes, and he does them so brilliantly and 
with such a convincing mastery of his medium. 
In Robinson’s pictures we expect no great 
dramatic subject treatment, no dynamic lines 
and sombre tones. His art is the colourful 
expression of daily life, full of charm, devoid 
of sentimentality .. .” 
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In 1921 he painted with Jackson in Cacouna 
and in 1922 at Bienville, near Levis. In 1923 
he sketched with Jackson, Gagnon and Ran- 
dolph Hewton at Baie St. Paul and St. Tite 
des Caps. On another occasion he was with 
Jackson and Edwin Holgate at La Malbaie. 

During all these years, of course, Robinson 
was exhibiting here and there and his canvases 
and sketches were being represented in more 
and more collections, public and private. He 
is one of the few Canadians whose works have 
been purchased by the French State. His can- 
vases have been in many Canadian exhibitions 
arranged for showing abroad and they are in 
most gallery collections in Canada. 

About twenty years ago, a serious illness 
brought an end to his career as a painter and 
he has been unable to lift a brush since. He 
had a heart attack, with ensuing complications, 
including phlebitis and arthritis. Since then he 
has been living in a retirement so complete 
that the Canadian Group of Painters, of which 


Acsert H. Ropinson. Melting Snows, Laurentians. The National Gallery of Canada 


he is a foundation member, listed him, in 
1954, as deceased. He is, however, very much 
alive; keen, kindly and a most genial host in 
Montreal to a wide circle of friends. 

The pleasant cottage in which he and his 
wife live has its walls covered with his 
sketches, oils and water colours, but not one 
is actually owned by him. During his illness 
he disposed of all his works. Those which are 
now in the house had been bought by his 
friends, the Davises. When Mrs. Davis, who 
was then a widow, died in 1947 she willed 
that her collection of his paintings was to 
remain with the artist until his death, and 
afterwards to be divided among various gal- 
leries across the country. 

A retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Albert H. Robinson, organized by the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton and the National Gallery 
of Canada, opened in Hamilton in April and 
will be seen in Ottawa in May. 
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Mungo Martin at work 


The Story Behind Our Cover 


The native population which originally in- 
habited the coastal region of British Colum- 
bia had rich talent in wood carving. In 
particular, these people made masks of great 
dramatic imagination. Their gigantic totem 
poles, recounting family history, are world 
famous. The museums of the world are full 
of the finely carved boxes, spoons, dishes and 
other equipment made by them and used in 
their lavish ceremonial life. 

Painting, among these people, was an adjunct 
to carving, and became highly developed as a 
technique. Using earth ochres, with an oil 
base of salmon eggs, a special tradition of 
painting grew up, which was highly decorative. 
Such painting was used to decorate masks and 
boxes, to paint house walls, both inside and 
out, with the crests which belonged to the 
owner. Curtains, which acted as back drops 
to the dances and dramas of the winter cere- 
monies, had symbolic designs painted on them. 

The way of life of these artistic people has 
changed radically since the end of the last 
century and, as with other Canadians, the 
artist has but little chance of supporting him- 
self solely by producing works of art. 
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One of the last of the fine old artists, how- 
ever, is still continuing to carry on these tradi- 
tions. Now 75 years of age, Mungo Martin 
of the Kwakiutl tribe of northern Vancouver 
Island, was early trained in the essentials of 
his craft, but as he grew old in a changing 
culture, which had no demands for his art, he 
turned to fishing as a livelihood. He was 
rescued from spending the rest of his life in 
this occupation by the University of British 
Columbia which, in 1949, invited him to super- 
vise the repair of some Kwakiutl totem poles. 
These were to be placed in the university area 
as the nucleus of a totem-pole park. 


His effectiveness as an artist in an old tradi- 
tion was so evident that he was engaged to 
make two fine new poles for this same area, 
and he lived at the university for several 
months in 1951. During that time, he not only 
spent long days in carving the totem poles 
from forty-foot cedar logs, but in his spare 
time, he carved and painted for his own 
pleasure. 


He was anxious to leave as complete a 
record of his people and their ways as he 
could, and so he assisted the staff of the 
Museum of Anthropology at the university in 
recording much information about their tradi- 
tions. One of his most valuable contributions 
was a series of paintings depicting some of the 
legendary animals, important in Kwakiutl 
mythology, one of which is reproduced (in 
two colours only) on the cover of this issue. 


All of them are characteristic of North-west 
Coast painting, except that they are done on 
paper, which was rarely used in the old days. 
Using an X-ray type of drawing, each animal 
is symbolized by several salient features; for 
example, the killer whale can always be told 
by his dorsal fin, blow hole and bifurcated 
tail. The “Thunderbird” has a curved beak 
and horn-like ears, and so on. The joints of 
legs, wings and so forth are indicated by 
circles, or by eyes, as the Kwakiutl artist 
abhors a vacuum in his painting. 

In all of these designs there is a sensitive 
balance between lines and spaces, a particular 
relationship which is characteristic of this 
type of North-west Coast art. 

Auprey E. 
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Paris Honours Alfred Pellan 
JOE PLASKETT 


|’ THE past three months Paris has seen three 

major showings by Canadian artists, Riopelle 
and Roberts at dealers’ galleries and now 
Pellan, officially honoured by an exhibition at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne. 

Here for the first time since Morrice is a 
Canadian painter fully accepted by the French. 
But in what sense is he Canadian? One can 
detect the brash insolence of the new world; 
yet Pellan has pretty well absorbed and been 
absorbed by the stream of modern French art. 
He shares the museum with Ben Nicholson, 
yet in Paris the Englishman appears a stranger, 
wearing the abstract habit ascetically and 
militantly, whereas Pellan wears it as daily 
wear, with perfect comfort. 

Pellan’s first painting, Les Fraises, painted 
when he was fourteen, gives a clue to all his 
work. Strawberries overflow a basket and litter 
a table. The painting is as bright and delicious 
as a strawberry. Pellan was at the beginning 
at the height of his sensitivity and painterliness, 
before the conscious intellect entered. In an 
intellectually directed way Pellan has more 
and more been seeking to free the libidinous 
imagination and to paint to the dictates of his 
nerves. In Les Fraises he spontaneously laid 
bare his heart. Now he deliberately lays bare, 
which is another way of calling him a sur- 


ALFRED PELLAN 


Les Fraises 


realist. Appearances to the contrary, Pellan 
has moved away from the instinctive and the 
involuntary towards the willed rational crea- 
tion. | am not suggesting that this charming 
first work is Pellan’s summit. To speak serious- 
ly of Pellan we must pass by this first delight- 
ful acceptance of nature, also his wonderfully 
severe and sober portraits and the Matisse- 
generated still lifes, to the large proliferating 
compositions of his middle years. 
Proliferation is the word I choose for Pellan. 
He is not content to do by halves, wholes or 
even doubles, but by multiples. The germ of 
an idea spreads rather than grows. It has none 
of the unity of a man but rather the prolifer- 
ation of lower forms of life, so that develop- 
ment is not by ordering and eliminating but 
by embroidering and elaborating. He is a 
juggler, a doodler, an artificer, so that the 
work comes out as a kind of surrealist rococo. 
His colour appears unrefined, but it is colour 
denoting rude health. His forms turn easily 
into grotesques and arabesques. There is no 
sense of purity, perfection or discrimination 
(he will use a dozen techniques in a single 
painting). So one expects repulsion from the 
mass of his work. But no. The effect of his 
large paintings, if one accepts “proliferation” 
as a means, is one of ebulliency and optimism. 
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This is a man alive, an original. I would not 
accuse him, as I might Riopelle, of virtuosity. 
He is too curious and experimental to rest 
with a technical solution; for though his art 
is full of tricks they are serious tricks, and 
trickery is one of the means of surrealism. 
Pellan’s art on analysis seems to pull in two 
directions: in one, towards a daring and eccen- 
tric decoration, in the other towards intro- 
spective expressionism, but I think the latter 
rarely seizes us except in a few works like the 
powerful and contrapuntal Les Iles de la nuit. 
So it is as a decorator that we must assess him. 
Influences of Picasso, Miro and others are 
assimilated. He is doing what he wants to do, 
with qualities hitherto unexploited in Canadian 
painting, a Gallic wit, a sophistication and an 
impudence. I do not see in Pellan what Jean 
Cassou, director of the Musée d’Art Moderne, 
sees: “la poesie”. I saw “poetry” rather in the 
Goodridge Roberts exhibition. But I do see 
what in French is “fouge” and which in Eng- 
lish I would describe as fire or exuberance. 
The exhibition has been generously reviewed. 
Here are a few citations from the critics. Le 
Monde spoke of his “effets de matiére”, de- 
scribed his kaleidoscopic surfaces, and con- 
cluded “Il y a beaucoup de bonne humeur et 
de désinvolture dans tout cela”. René Dou- 


mergue, in L’Information, spoke of his “impé- 
rieux tempérament de décorateur”, and con- 
cluded that the best of Pellan is found in his 
stage décor. “La féerie est son domaine naturel 
ou fusent, en feu d’artifice, ses dons d’inter- 
préte a la fois ingénieux et subtil”. Baram in 
Arts spoke of the surface which with its 
decoration acquired a “musicalité ornamen- 
tale”, this decorative and abstract element 
being incorporated into a space “surréaliste 
ou Kleesque”. “Un va et vient perpétuel, des 
‘chocs’ entre les formes et les fonds, un tinta- 
marre inquiétant qui accentuent encore |’ac- 
cumulation d’éléments symboliques . . . carac- 
terisent la maniére definitive de Pellan.” 
Combat gave a very good summary: “Surré- 
aliste . . . par ses associations insolites; abstrait 
par ses recherches purement formelles . 

une oeuvre essentiellement murale qui évoque 
la tapisserie.” In short the critics described 
the prodigiously decorated surfaces, spoke of 
him as more surreal than abstract, more a 
muralist than an easel painter, were unanimous 
in admiration of his felicity in theatrical de- 
sign, and summed him up as “ingénieux”. I 
have discovered only one peevish review, that 
of La Croix: “Il a abouti a un style malheu- 
reusement dépourvu de réferences logiques”. 


Dutch Painting — The Golden Age 


PETER BRIEGER 


HE exhibition “Dutch Painting: The Golden 

Age” under the high patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, which 
is not being shown elsewhere in Canada, took 
possession of the Art Gallery of Toronto this 
early spring. Exhibitions of old masters of 
such quality are only too rare and the eager- 
ness with which young and old flocked to the 
art gallery indicated a keen interest and the 
wish to make a personal contact with the 
originals they have seen only at second hand 
through reproductions. Preparation, selection 
and arrangements must have required a great 
effort through which lenders, museum direc- 
tors and government officials have earned the 
gratitude of all those who benefited from the 


exhibition. About half of the total of approxi- 
mately one hundred paintings came from 
museums and collections in the Netherlands, 
chiefly from the Rijksmuseum and the Maurits- 
huis, one quarter from other European collec- 
tions and the rest were gathered on this side 
of the water. A fully illustrated and handsome 
catalogue which comprises a number of colour 
reproductions provided even those who were 
unable to see the exhibition with a broad 
survey of Dutch painting preceded by an 
admirable introduction by Theodore Rous- 
seau Jr., Curator of Paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. 

The selection of the paintings was done 
with meticulous and scholarly care and with 
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a sound knowledge of the development of 
painting in the Netherlands during the seven- 
teenth century. All the subject matters culti- 
vated by the Dutch artists and characteristic 
of their school were represented: the portrait 
of a people, of sea and land, of city and home, 
of burgher and peasant, of their treasures, 
their food and their flowers. The individual 
approach of the various artists and the devel- 
opment in the treatment of such subjects 
could be studied by those who wanted to 
confirm or enlarge their historical knowledge 
without the primary concern about the quality 
of the work in question. An attempt was made 
to illustrate the phases and the work of the 
two great masters, Hals and Rembrandt. But 
of the two it was Hals who fared far better 
thanks to the charming and lively Portrait of 
a Man and His Wife (about 1621) and the 
magnificent Family Portrait (about 1645) and 
to the two portraits lent by the late Frank P. 
Wood of Toronto. The connoisseur might 
have felt slightly frustrated by the uneveness 
of quality and the uninitiated might have been 
at times bewildered and uncertain whether he 
saw a great painting or merely a characteristic 
example. But there is without doubt an advan- 
tage in being reminded that not every great 


artist was always at his best and that besides 
the great there were a multitude who did not 
rise to great heights but still maintained a high 
standard of skill, soundness of execution and 
seriousness of purpose. A small country such 
as the Netherlands could not have produced 
such a great number of artists if there had not 
been plenty of buyers who through lack of 
means or of discrimination were content with 
less than the superb. Some of the minor masters 
appeared at their best: Jacob Backer with his 
Grey Boy, Johannes Verspronck with his 
Portrait of a Little Girl, and Jan van de Capelle 
with his seascape, Ships nearing the Coast. 

The wish to have had at least one or two 
paintings of highest rank in each room justi- 
fies the sacrifice of any but a purely aesthetic 
scheme in hanging although it made it difficult 
to distinguish between the two main phases 
of Dutch painting: the first, still full of the 
heroic spirit of the generation born shortly 
before or after the truce with Spain; the 
second, expressive of the wish to maintain and 
to cherish what had been gained in the great 
struggle. 

Some paintings were chiefly of historical 
interest, such as Jan de Bray’s Clothing the 
Children at the Holy Ghost Orphanage, 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
Self Portrait 
The Mauritshuis, The Hague 
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Frans HAts 


Issak Abrahamsz. Massa 


This painting and two others, 
Vincent Laurensz. van der 
Vinne by Frans Hals and 
Lady with a Lap Dog by 
Rembrandt van Rijn, 

which were in the recent 
exhibition of Dutch 

painting in Toronto, were 
left to the Art Gallery of 
Toronto by Frank P. Wood 
of Toronto who died in 
March of this year 


Haarlem and Adam Willaerts’ The Embarka- 
tion of Frederic of the Palts in England. The 
majority filled always respectably and often 
admirably the gap between those and the real 
gems, such as Vermeer’s The Little Street (in 
spite of certain damage) and de Witte’s In- 
terior of a Church. Rembrandt’s The Stone 
Bridge, which owes so much to Hercules 
Seghers but which is so much more dynamic 
than the latter’s Landscape from the Uffizi 
Gallery, was in my opinion the best in the 
collection. Vermeer’s mythological scene 
Diana and Her Companions (reproduced in 
colour in the catalogue) painted only five 
years before The Little Street does not fit 
easily into the artist’s @uvre but in its depth 
of colour, warmth of light and serene tranquil- 
ity surpassed the other paintings in the same 
room which illustrated an aspect of Dutch 
painting not widely known but important as 
znother aspect of its growth. 


The religious pictures by Matthias Stomer 
and Hendrick Terbrugghen were impressive 


witnesses of Caravaggio’s influence and of the 
survival of Catholicism. But the examples of 
the specific Dutch and Protestant interpreta- 
tion of the Bible through Rembrandt were 
somewhat lacking in strength although The 
Visitation had some lovely passages and St. 
Peter Denying Christ had much of magic and 
depth of expression. And one regrets the 
absence of Jan Lievens’ Job in His Misery 
from the National Gallery of Canada in Ot- 
tawa as a better example of Rembrandt’s in- 
fluence on other painters in this field than the 
multicoloured religious anecdote painted by 
Govert Flinck. All the more welcome was 
the series of etchings by Rembrandt lent to- 
gether with some Dutch drawings by the 
National Gallery. However, on the whole the 
exhibition provided a comprehensive and im- 
pressive illustration of the Dutch preoccupa- 
tion with their environment and their mode 
of life sublimated into a vision of the con- 
tinuance of stability and order in the face of 
the vagaries and discord in real life. 
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| announcing the retirement, as of May 1, 

1955, of Dr. H. O. McCurry, Director of 
the National Gallery of Canada, the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, C. P. Fell of To- 
ronto, paid a strong tribute to Dr. McCurry’s 
achievements and, in particular, to the way 
in which he had been able “to enlarge the 
present collection of the Gallery and to give 
it its present distinguished international repu- 
tation”. The career of this servant of the arts 
in Canada took place during the most forma- 
tive period in our art history, from the First 
World War to the present day. The editors 
have tried, in this biographical account, to 
underline the main contributions which Dr. 
McCurry has made. Two intimate statements 
from associates have also been received, the 
first from the dean of Canadian landscape 
painters, A. Y. Jackson, and the second from 
W. G. Constable, Curator of Painting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Broad in his interests and sympathies, Dr. 
McCurry, from the first envisioned the Na- 
tional Gallery as something more than a fine 
collection of pictures in the capital city; he 
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H. O. McCurry, 
Servant 


of the Arts 


saw it rather as the heart of a system which 
would carry its benefits to all parts of the 
country. 

Entering the civil service in 1910, he came 
to the Gallery in 1919 after a period of service 
in the army. In 1922 he became secretary, in 
1927 assistant director, and director, on the 
death of Eric Brown, in 1939. 

From the time of his appointment as 
secretary, Dr. McCurry began to lay the 
foundations of those services by which the 
Gallery has extended its facilities from coast 
to coast and for which it has become so widely 
known. Foremost among these have been the 
travelling exhibitions which, from modest be- 
ginnings during the First World War, have 
been expanded into a programme almost un- 
paralleled by any other institution in the 
world. These comprise not only varied col- 
lections of contemporary Canadian art, but 
also a continuous flow of important exhibitions 
from abroad, especially from the Common- 
wealth, Europe and the Americas. Between 
1924 and 1955, well over one hundred such 
exhibitions have been brought into Canada, 
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from more than twenty different countries 
and from all six continents. 

Dr. McCurry, in turn, has also made sure 
that Canadian art and artists should receive 
adequate international recognition; in this he 
has availed himself of every opportunity 
offered. His earliest work here was to assist 
Eric Brown in organizing the first major 
showings of Canadian art outside Canada, at 
the British Empire Exhibitions, London, 1924 
and 1925, and in Paris in 1927. These brought 
to Canadian art and artists their first full 
recognition in Europe and, in turn, provided 
stimulus for their growing support at home. 
Other earlier exhibitions which owed much 
to him were “Contemporary Canadian Paint- 
ing” for South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand (1936) and “A Century of Canadian 
Art” at the Tate Gallery, London (1938). 
Since his appointment as director he has re- 
ceived many invitations to arrange exhibitions 
of Canadian art, including those from such 
important institutions as the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the Museum of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, for which he organized a successful 
exhibition held in 1950. 

Other art projects, which Dr. McCurry 
either initiated or helped promote, have been 
the series of colour reproductions of Canadian 
painting which in their hundreds of thousands 
have been made available to schools, institu- 
tions and individuals, the lending collections 
of slides, films, lectures and other educational 
materials; the broadcasts on art to schools; and 
the lectures by outstanding authorities in vari- 
ous fields who have toured the country under 
the Gallery’s auspices. 

This work could not have been accomplished 
without an intimate knowledge of the country 
and its needs. One of the tasks Dr. McCurry 
first set himself, therefore, was to get to know 
the country, to find out what its needs were, 
and to give all those interested every assistance. 
Among the results of his labours and the en- 
couragement he gave to local art groups was 
the foundation of the Vancouver Art Gallery 
in 1931, and the gift to Regina by one of its 
leading citizens of a fine arts collection. 

Because of his wide experience in this field, 
he was subsequently appointed executive sec- 


retary of the Canadian Committee on Museums 
of the Carnegie Corporation where, by the 
foresight with which he administered the funds 
placed at his disposal, he was able to foster 
the development of various art bodies, especi- 
ally in the Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces 
and to found a system of fellowships for the 
training of museum staff. 

This side of his work culminated in the 
founding, in 1947, of the Canadian Museums 
Association, a project which he envisaged and 
worked on for a number of years, but which 
was delayed by the outbreak of war. In recog- 
nition of his services to Canadian museums he 
was appropriately elected first president of 
the Association. 

During the war years which followed his 
appointment as director in 1939, despite the 
difficulties of carrying on a heavy normal 
programme, Dr. McCurry did much to make 
the Gallery fit more largely into the mood 
and needs of those years. Thus he presented 
to the people of Canada a series of exhibitions 
of the arts of the allied nations; Sunday con- 
certs were given for the services; and he 
initiated the series of-silk-screen prints by 
Canadian artists for Canadian service establish- 
ments. Over fifty thousand of these prints 
were distributed at home and abroad, and so 
much interest was aroused by them that the 
Royal Air Force in Great Britain requested 
some thousands for its own use. After the war 
they were made available at nominal cost to 
schools, institutions and to the general public. 

To him also goes the honour of having per- 
suaded the government to use Canadian artists 
to record Canada’s war effort. Through his 
persistence in continually bringing this project 
before the government until action was finally 
taken, war artists drawn from among the 
country’s leading painters were appointed to 
the three services. Exhibitions of their work 
were held both during and after the war in 
Canada and abroad. This large group of paint- 
ings and drawings is now the property of the 
nation and has been placed in the care of the 
National Gallery. 

Dr. McCurry has helped to build the Na- 
tional Gallery’s permanent collections of 
European and Canadian art by the addition 
of examples of the highest quality. That the 
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QuENTIN Massys. 


excellence of the collections is now widely 
recognized by experts in both Europe and the 
United States is a tribute to what he has 
accomplished here. During his directorship 
such distinguished works as Quentin Massys’ 
Pieta, Daumier’s Third Class Carriage and 
Corot’s Bridge of Narni have been added, and 
he has been responsible for acquiring the Gal- 
lery’s first examples of Renoir, Cézanne, van 
Gogh and other leading modern masters. Fin- 
ally, he visited Europe in 1953 and conducted 
negotiations which resulted in eight master- 
pieces from the collection of the Prince of 
Liechtenstein being acquired. These included 
the famous Virgin and Child with St. Anthony 
and a Donor by Memling and Rembrandt’s 
Toilet of Bathsheba. 

Always aware of how the arts should be 
related to everyday living, Dr. McCurry re- 
cently co-operated in establishing the Indus- 
trial Design Section of the National Gallery, 
with a view to encouraging good Canadian 
design in consumer goods by means of exhi- 
bitions, publications and scholarships. The 
results of this programme are already being 
felt in the growing interest in good design on 
the part of manufacturers and public. 

An enthusiastic country-lover, Dr. Mc- 
Curry spends his leisure time at his cottage 
at Kingsmere in the Gatineau hills, where his 


Pieta. 


chief recreations are gardening in summer and 
skiing in winter. He is married to the former 
Dorothy Lampman Jenkins, and with her 
takes a lively interest in the cause of music 
in Canada. On his retirement, he plans to 
devote much of his time to the promotion of 
the Kingsmere Festival and School of Arts; 
he is a member of its organizing committee 
and is responsible particularly for developing 
the summer school of arts there, although he 
takes an equal interest in the drama and music 
sections of this projected annual festival. 

From A. Y. Jackson has come this tribute: 

“When Harry McCurry was appointed 
director of our National Gallery the appoint- 
ment was warmly approved by artists all over 
Canada. During the many years he had served 
as assistant to the Gallery’s first director, the 
late Eric Brown, he had won the confidence 
and respect of the artist fraternity. Through 
all the years since he became director he has 
endeavoured to create good will between the 
artist and the public. It has been no easy 
matter to serve groups of individuals with 
differing ideals and convictions, conservatives 
and radicals, without being considered parti- 
san, and at the same time to be conscious of 
the inevitable changes taking place in the arts 
in Canada. 

“The conception of a National Gallery was 
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Honore Daumier. The Third Class Carriage. 


something we, as Canadians, projected that had 
vast implications but which started with next 
to nothing, not even an interested public. At 
the time Harry McCurry took over, this 
country was just on the way to recovery after 
a long economic depression and about to be 
plunged into a second war. Funds were in- 
adequate. For years this great Canada of ours 
spent less than three cents per capita a year 
on the fine arts. 


“During the past two years the National 
Gallery has received such generous support 
from the government that it has been able to 
acquire some very important paintings from 
the Liechtenstein collection, and the director 
and the trustees are to be highly commended 
for their good judgment. When one considers 
all the activities of the National Gallery (ac- 
quiring paintings for the permanent collec- 
tion, sending exhibitions all over the country, 
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bringing in lecturers, supplying reproductions 
for schools, sending Canadian exhibitions 
abroad, and bringing in important exhibitions 
of paintings to be shown in our larger cities), 
whatever funds have been received have been 
spent with great advantage to our people. 

“I hope Harry McCurry will live to see the 
day when that most elusive of his visions, a 
new National Gallery building, will become 
a reality.” 

From Boston, W. G. Constable, who has 
been in close touch with the National Gallery 
ever since he prepared his report in 1932 for 
the Carnegie Corporation on museums and 
galleries in Canada, has contributed the fol- 
lowing: 

“I have known Harry McCurry ever since 
my first association with the National Gallery 
in 1931; and it was my good fortune to have 
him as adviser, mentor and escort in a journey 
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VISIT THE 


DOMINION GALLERY 


MONTREAL 


Paintings are investments which do 
not deteriorate like furniture, curtains 
and rugs, and are not affected by 
inflation; but may even, if they are 
well chosen, increase in value and may 
be handed down from generation to 


generation. 


Paintings should not only be con- 
sidered objects to fit into a certain 
decorative scheme, like colourful bind- 
ings in a library, but they should be 
acquired to be read and re-read, so 
that by living with them, they may 
thus becoming an 


grow on one, 


integral part of the family. 


Like adopted children, they some- 
times come to be more loved by their 
foster parents than they ever were 


by their creators. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


MONTREAL 
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made that year across the continent on behalf 
of the Gallery. I learned much then, not only 
about Canada, but about Harry McCurry; and 
the foundations of a friendship were laid which 
has become closer and warmer as the years 
have passed. Always, I have admired his wis- 
dom, his shrewdness, his grasp of realities, and 
his knowledge of men, all of them controlled 
and directed by an indomitable belief in the 
importance of the arts, and of the part they 
can and should play in Canadian life. 


“Under his directorship, the Gallery has 
developed on all sides. Times have been diffi- 
cult. War conditions restricted both staff and 
funds, and effectively prevented a most urgent 
need of the Gallery being satisfied, the pro- 
vision of a new building. Yet Harry McCurry 
found ways to capitalize on these very diffi- 
culties. When the Canadian Army wanted pic- 
tures to hang on the walls of huts and hospitals, 
the National Gallery organized the making of 
good colour reproductions of the work of 
Canadian artists, so helping to make this better 
known, not only to Canadians, but to other 
nations. Again, the coming to Canada, owing 
to the war, of various European collections, 
gave him opportunity to acquire a number of 
fine examples of, for instance, later nineteenth 
and twentieth century French painting. These 
are only two examples of how Harry McCurry 
has furthered, in the face of many obstacles, 
the well established double aim of the National 
Gallery: to encourage and spread knowledge 
of Canadian art, and to build up a fine collec- 
tion, representative of all countries, which 
shall be worthy of Canada. When easier times 
came, opportunities were seized with both 
hands, as in the case of the remarkable group 
of paintings secured from the Liechtenstein 
collection, one of the most notable coups with 
which Harry McCurry has been concerned. 

“Acquisition, however, is only part of a 
director’s work. Behind the scenes lies a great 
mass of work, advising here, encouraging 
there, organizing this, laying plans for that, 
all indispensable parts of the work of a national 
institution whose activity may inspire and set 
a pattern for others. Here again, Harry Mc- 
Curry has been active, with the mingled 
caution and boldness essential in constructive 
work.” 
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SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Fisher, Kennebunkport, Maine 


Outdoor Painting; rocky coast; fishing 
boats; river; New England streets; indoor 
classes in inclement weather. General 
handcrafts; ceramics; metal; silkscreen; 
etching. Bathing, boating, fishing. Hotels, 
guest houses. July 1 to Labor Day. 
Wiite for Catalogue. 


DON VALLEY SCHOOL OF ART 
Summer School 


Highlands of Hastings 
Madoc, Ontario 


An opportunity to pursue your favourite hobby in a 
setting of unusual beauty. 


Beginners and advanced students—fully qualified in- 
structors. 


June 25th to September 5th. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Roy CapweE tu, M.A., Director 
639 Carlaw Ave. Toronto, Canada 
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Artists’ Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or practise. 


Drawing and painting classes, afternoons or 
evenings, under expert instructors. 


School open 
SEPTEMBER to JUNE 
623 SHERBOURNE Sr. (Rear) Wat 2-5922 
Toronto 


Mount Revelstoke Summer School of Art 


HEATHER LODGE, Summit of Mt. Revelstoke 
(Alt. 6380 ft.) Famous for its alpine beauty 


OIL, WATER COLOUR, PASTEL, SILK SCREEN 
July 18-31, 1955 
Outdoor painting, evening lectures and discussions 
Instructors: Gerald Tyler, B.C S.A. 
George Weber, C.S.A. 
For reservations and further information write: 


Heather Lodge, Mt. Revelstoke National Park 
Revelstoke, B.C. 


Avant-garde Painting and Sculpture 
by leading French and Canadian artists 


GALERIE AGNES LEFORT 


1504 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


MONTREAL Tel. WI-8620 


TOWN HALL ART COLONY 


GRAND MARAIS, MINNESOTA 
June 20 - August 13 


PAINTING - DRAWING 
SKETCH CLASSES - PRINTS 


write to: 

Minneapolis School of Art 
200 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


hand crafts graphic art paintings reproductions 
DOUG. AND DO. JO. SNYDER 
BOX 223, KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


3 miles west of Kingston on Highway No. 2 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. R. H. Hubbard is chief curator of the 
National Gallery of Canada. 


Thomas R. Lee of Montreal has been for long an 
enthusiastic collector of all Canadiana that has refer- 
ence to the arts. 


Joe Plaskett of Vancouver is now doing advanced 
studies in painting in Paris on a Canadian government 
scholarship. 

Peter Brieger is head of the School of Art and 
Archaeology at the University of Toronto. 


Audrey E. Hawthorn is curator of the Museum 
of Anthropology at the University of British Columbia, 
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Do Canadians 
Want Modern 


Furniture? 


The jury examining 

a Canadian chair during 
the judging for the NIDC 
Design Awards 1955 


Is what we call “modern” furniture merely a passing fashion or is it based on the real 
needs of contemporary living? Also do Canadians buy contemporary designs when they 
have the chance? These questions and others were discussed at a furniture conference held 
by the National Industrial Design Council in Toronto last autumn and attended by about 
one hundred manufacturers, retailers, designers and others. The speeches and a summary 
of the lively discussion which followed from the floor have now been published by the 
Council. Copies are available for $1.00 each, post free, from the National Industrial Design 


Council, Ottawa. 


A few extracts are printed here. 


They will be of particular interest to 


those who feel that there is a rightful place for the designer in the Canadian economy. 


Sou.is (Staff designer, Snyder's Ltd., 
Waterloo, Ontario) 

The old-time designer perhaps was inclined 
to consider only the final appearance of the 
piece of furniture and, often for appearance, 
other things were sacrificed, things which 
could have given the consumer a ate of 
furniture at a much lower price or furniture 
that was more durable or more functional. 

Today furniture must still be pleasing in 
form, but it must be also suited to our pro- 
duction capacity and to consumer needs. 

Labour costs, as you know, are a lot higher 
than 25 years ago. On an old labour sheet 
we have of that date on a job done for $17.00 
for one chair (that sold out of our shop for 
$35.00) there was 112 hours of labour. Very 
few people would be willing or able to buy 
a chair today which had 112 hours of labour 
on it! 

On the subject of fashion, I think some 


people must have misunderstood me when I 
said we can take a lesson from the automobile 
concept of design. What I do agree with is 
the success that the automobile people have 
had in conditioning the public to the idea of 
newness. Unfortunately, they have emphasized 
newness rather than rightness. 

The idea of goodness and newness must go 
together because methods of manufacturing, 
materials that are available and modern mass- 
production techniques are going to force us 
into something new. 

In reference to Scandinavian furniture, it is 
good to observe what the Scandinavians have 
done, but let us not fool ourselves into trying 
to copy the way Scandinavia went about mak- 
ing furniture, for it won’t work here. We have 
a different set of conditions, we have a differ- 
ent temperament in the people. We have a 
different geographical problem. We have to 
work these problems out for ourselves. 
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Harotp M. (Never-Sag Uphbolstering 
Co., Toronto) 


How many times have I seen people go into | 


a store and say: “That looks good. How much 
is it?” 

“It’s $229.00.” 

“Send it up.” 

I have seen people buy upholstered furni- 
ture without sitting in it. There is a market 
of that sort..... 


Mrs. W. F. Harrison (Canadian Association 
of Consumers, Ottawa) 

I think it is very foolish to talk about furni- 
ture on the same basis as an automobile or 
anything that is mechanical. The reason the 
automobile is changed every few years, and 


“The bedroom... has few 
if any inherited items... 


” 


I know whereof I speak because I was once 
in the automobile business myself, is because 
it is costlier after a few years to maintain the 
car and it is cheaper in the long run to turn 
it in than to keep it. That doesn’t apply to 
furniture. . .. Why do some people have to 
trade in their furniture? Because it is uncom- 
fortable or they made a foolish buy in the 
first place. 


You are talking about modern furniture, 
you are talking about the masses. Some state- 
ments have been made that the consumers are 
the persons who dictate what the manufac- 
turer is to make. Surely it can’t be that way 
when we have also the statement that they 
don’t know what they are looking for... 


Bed and dresser in 
birch, designed by 
Jan Kypers, 
A.C.1.D., for Im- 
perial Furniture 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Stratford, Ontario 
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W. A. D. Murray (Merchandise manager, 
Henry Morgan & Co. Limited, Montreal) 


As a retailer I’ve attempted to break down 
the problem of selling modern furniture so 
that it may be analysed. . . . First, the dining- 
room. As W. S. Gilbert would have said, 
“Here’s a sorry state of things”: 82 per cent 
of our customers for “dinettes” and dining- 
room suites still want traditional designs. 
Happily the bedroom picture shows a com- 
pletely reversed trend; while 34 per cent buy 
traditional suites, 66 per cent buy modern. .. . 
To give accurate statistics for modern and 
traditional in upholstery furniture for the 
living-room is more than I can do, because 
many traditional settees are modern lookin 
and many modern settees are traditional look- 
ing. 

Since bedroom units have apparently 
achieved the necessary qualifications for suc- 
cess let us try to find why this should be so. 
The answer, I believe, does not lie in design or 
the fact that there are no mouldings to dust 
or even in the big mirror. It lies in a simpler 
factor altogether. The bedroom is apart from 
other rooms, it lies behind closed doors, it is 
a room which has few if any inherited items 
and it rarely has to accommodate awkward 
wedding gifts... . 

The dining-room story is quite different. 
Dining-room suites often have to show off 
traditional china designs and silverware de- 
signs which may have been inherited or may 
have been wedding gifts. The dining-room 
suffers another setback in its journey to 


“.. goodness and newness must go together . .” 


Chair by Sigrun Biilow-Hiibe for AKA Works, 
Montreal, given a NIDC Design Award, 1955 


modern design, it is often doorless, it is equally 
often found adjoining a living-room which 1s 
traditional and in that position becomes part 
of the general décor. 

We all know we are faced with houses 
being built without dining-rooms, but may I 
say here why I think the modern dining-room 
suite is not welcomed even by those who have 
no inheritance problems and have dining- 
rooms available. The modern dining-room 
suite is too often a squared-off eighteenth- 
century suite; it should be designed for 
modern living. It should be designed for the 
maidless home. The cabinet should be de- 
signed to hold what goes into a cabinet, and 
two loose shelves won’t do that. Find out what 
the people in Canada put into china-cabinets 
and design one for them. 

Now let us take the bedroom. Design has 
gone stale and stabilized in a double or triple 
dresser, 60” x 20” x 31”, and we’ve as much 
shiny brass as a sergeant-major on parade. 
What have we done since we discovered the 
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“I have seen people buy upholstered 
furniture without sitting in it.” 
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double-dresser,—apart from designing a variety 
of fake triple dressers?’ Why have we not dis- 
covered polyethylene plastic to make inserts 
in our drawers which will take complete 
charge of our wandering items of wardrobe, 
our handkerchiefs, our socks, our vests and 
pants, our scarves, our gloves and our wives’ 
finery which lends itself to ingenuity in drawer 
division. Why are our shoes left to cupboards 
and ill-fitting racks? Why are there no drawers 
for the paraphernalia that fill men’s pockets, 
their extra pocket-books and pens, cheque- 
books, batteries, extra belts, braces and sock 
suspenders? .. . 

I made many calculations of room sizes 
from Montreal newspaper columns, and I have 
arrived at average room sizes we should know 
about in Montreal. The average living-room 
is 12%’ x 19’. The average dining-room is 
12’ x 13’ and the average bedroom is 13’ x 13’. 

The bungalow is here and the trend is to 
the one-floor home. The picture window is 
part of our today’s living. The high cost of 
building has reduced the size of our house 
and given us not only small rooms but inade- 
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quate cupboards, built-in furniture and broken 
wall space. These difficult problems present a 
challenge for the designer to solve, and solve 
them he must for the sake of the manufac- 
turer, retailer and customer alike... . 

So, what of the customer? In the first place 
the customer is a woman. She is the chatelaine, 
she is the drudge, she is the provider of taste. 
It is she who entertains, it is she who dresses 
her background as a foil to her beauty. Today 
more than ever she is also working at a career, 
getting married young and planning a bigger 
family than she came from. Her modern 
kitchen is the keynote to her thinking. 

Then where is mere man in this picture? 
He is less interested in the home than in the 
car, the hockey match, the garden, the office. 
He is the keeper of the purse. He it is who, 
more often than not, prevents the fulfilment 
of the decorator’s dream. He it is that reclines 
in the monstrous chair that defies any tasteful 
scheme to hide and that no wife or maid can 
move without his help. 

Why then bother with the male? Alas, he is 
the keeper of the purse, and if we are going 


“. .. they must consider design 
equally in relation to their 
letter-heads . . . and the way 
their president ties his tie...” 


Design of salesman’s card (above) 
and folding tag (left) and part of 
sheet for lighting-fixture cata- 
logue (opposite page). Designed 
for Modulite Ltd., Montreal, by 
Henry Eveleigh of Montreal 
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to do an educational job we must start on the [ 
school teacher who reaches the boy, the pro- | 
fessor who expands the youthful mind. The 
journal that pater familias tends to read must 
be reached and the television set he absorbs 
must be used if we are to bring home to 
father his responsibilities to his family in 
matters of taste. 


Rosin Busn, A.C.1.D. (Director, Robin Bush 
Associates, Vancouver) 


Sales are there for good design, actually 
anywhere in the world today, but it needs 
people who can concentrate their thinking on 
solving the most important problem, that is 
relative manufacturing costs. . . . 

In Canada today good design is probably 
more poorly advertised and presented by all 
companies concerned than in any other coun- 
try I have studied or visited. There is prac- 
tically no good advertising produced in Can- 
ada for contemporary design. There may be | 
exceptions, but what is lacking is a guidance 
and conviction beyond the scope of the staff 
designer. It will have to come from the actual 
directors of these companies. If they are inter- 
ested in going into the field of good modern 


design, they must consider design equally in Sm 4 
relation to their letter-heads, the painting of a Si 
their trucks, and the way their president ties @&& 4 
his tie... . 

People sometimes ask us when we travel - 4 
back and forth, “Why don’t you sit down gg eh 
and make a good indigenous Canadian design = : | 
that will be nationally produced, that can be ug: mS 
identified as a national product?” I think per- oa 
haps we should. We are trying to. But we rH ae 


haven’t been able, so far, to produce anything 
you could put your finger on and say, “That 
is a Canadian design”. I think our work is 
eclectic in a sense, we know all that has been 
done in Europe, in the United States, in Mexico 
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and so on. However, I do not think good | MODULITE model Q-501 
design in itself is necessarily indigenous. It is availoble és 2 or 3 lomp 
actually fairly international, and it is affected | Model Q reflectors in combination with 501 
by the economic, the architectural, the political pneccled all standard finished Molded Fibre 
é 2 ass only. 
and other changes going on around us. If we eight is 12" permitting maximum 
are going to produce indigenous Canadian light-projection on ceiling with a source of 
designs, we have to have areas where they can_ light diffusion through the reflector. 


fit into; the start comes from the architect and 
in the buildings being built around us. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


Alan Jarvis Appointed Director of the 
National Gallery of Canada 

The new director of the National Gallery of 
Canada, who takes up his appointment on May 1, 
is Alan Jarvis, a Canadian of 39, who has had a 
widely varied experience in the arts, education 
and social administration in England where he 
has been working for the past 14 years. Through- 
out his career he has been concerned with bring- 
ing the achievements of art and culture to the 
busy man—or woman—in the street. 

A graduate of the University of Toronto in 
philosophy and psychology, Mr. Jarvis went, in 
1938, to Oxford University as a Rhodes Scholar 
where he specialized in aesthetics, after which 
he held a fellowship in the Graduate School of 
Fine Arts of New York University, where his 
special fields were museology, early Christian art 
and English eighteenth-century art. 

During the war he worked in the aircraft in- 
dustry in England on training and industrial 
relations. In 1945, he was private secretary to the 
late Sir Stafford Cripps, who was then President 
of the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom 
government. His great interest in design took 
him after the war to the newly organized Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design in England and he became 
its first public relations officer; he handled the 
publicity for the “Britain Can Make It” exhibition 
in 1946 which first brought contemporary British 
design to the attention of the post-war world. 
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Later he became executive director of Pilgrim 
Films, an independent film producing organiza- 
tion. From 1951 onwards he was head of Oxford 
House, a social service centre, in London. 

He is a sculptor and silversmith with works in 
collections in Canada and the United States and 
he has lectured widely on art and design. His 
cultural interests include drama and the stage, 
for example, he was recently chairman of the 
board of governors of the Group Theatre in 
London. 


All-Saskatchewan Exhibition 

Molly Bobak from the Vancouver School of 
Art, and Richard Williams, new head of the 
School of Art of the University of Manitoba, 
composed the jury for the Sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Saskatchewan Art which opened on 
March 11 at the Saskatoon Art Centre. The 
Saskatchewan Arts Board has already purchased 
19 works from these annual exhibitions which it 
sponsors. These form a provincial circulating 
collection which gives Saskatchewan citizens in 
the smaller places more opportunity of seeing 
original works. 


Canadians Attend UNESCO Museum Seminar 

The second UNESCO seminar on the role of 
museums in education, held in Athens, Greece, 
last autumn, was attended by participants from 
museums and departments of public instruction 


in about thirty countries. Canada was represented 
by Mrs. T. W. L. MacDermot, wife of Canada’s 
ambassador in Athens. Frances E. Johnston, 
retiring director of the Prince Edward Island 
Arts and Crafts Guild, was present as an observer. 

After studying, from many points of view, 
how museums can contribute to education, the 
seminar made recommendations which included: 
that all new school buildings have a special 
room for exhibitions; that teachers in training 
be informed of the possibilities that museums 
offer in education; that there be closer liaison 
between the museums and educational authorities 
both in organizing visits of classes to museums 
and in preparing travelling exhibitions. 


Art School in the Clouds 


Canada’s newest and also most alpine summer 
school of painting opened last year on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Revelstoke amid mountain peaks and 
upland meadows at an altitude of 6,380 feet. The 
headquarters was Heather Lodge in the centre 
of Mt. Revelstoke National Park in the Selkirk 
Mountains of British Columbia. Last year accom- 
modation was limited to 12 students but this year 
more than double that number can be accepted. 
The 1955 session opens on July 18. Teachers are 
Gerald Tyler of Vancouver and George Weber 
of Edmonton. 


Trying to Make it Look Like a Silk Purse 

Sir Gerald Kelly, who until recently was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy in England has made 
more than one bluntly expressive statement in 
interviews and broadcasts. For example, a few 
years ago over the B.B.C. while making a tour 
of an exhibition of Dutch masters, he spoke of 
one picture as a “a bloody marvel” and remarked 
of others, “I get tight just looking at them”. 

He has now spoken with similar vigour, but 
in a different mood, about a display of Canadian 
painting held recently, with the backing of the 
financier, Garfield Weston, in a department 
store in London. The agent-general of Ontario 
in the United Kingdom had acted as its sponsor. 
Sir Gerald is quoted as having told the corres- 
pondent of the Telegram of Toronto: “This ex- 
hibition is a very unfortunate episode. Everyone 
is trying to make it look like a silk purse. I think 
it’s a very poor show. It will misfire badly.” Sir 
Gerald had earlier consented to hang the pictures, 
so he apparently knew what he was talking about. 

All this prompted the News of Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, to comment editorially with a directness 
unusual in newspaper writing on our arts today, 
as these extracts show: 


“An exhibition of Canadian paintings—the first 
to be shown in London, England, in 17 years— 
has been written off by its own hanging com- 
mittee as so mediocre that the gala opening 
promises to be the artistic flop of the season. 
And perhaps of this generation. Critics complain 
that the show is a collection of second-rate 
work by Canada’s best artists, plus average work 
by second-rate artists, and that the reputation 
of Canadian painting is bound to suffer irrepar- 
able harm. . . . The 70 paintings were shipped 
over by a Toronto art dealer with the backing 
of the Ontario government. . . . 


Alan Jarvis, the new director of the 
National Gallery of Canada 


“Of the 30 works termed by Sir Gerald as 
‘sheer rubbish’ some were shown in Medicine 
Hat a year or so ago and earned the same adverse 
rating. Local opinions were derided in most 
Canadian art circles. The furor aroused in Lon- 
don over the Ontario collection is an appropriate 
rebuttal. So apprehensive is Sir Gerald about the 
impact of the show on public opinion he has 
already asked Lord Alexander to start organizing 
a ‘really fine group of Canadian pictures’. The 
idea would be to have Mr. Vincent Massey head 
a committee which would spend at least 12 
months choosing the right paintings. Lord Alex- 
ander has accepted the mission. If the governor- 
general agrees to the plan we hope that western 
artists will be fully considered, and that western 
paintings will have representation in the collec- 
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tion. Paintings by resident artists are now being 
selected in each of the prairie provinces for pro- 
vincial travelling exhibitions within the next year. 
The best from each province should be forwarded 
to Ottawa for competition with the works of 
Ontario and Quebec and Maritime artists. We 
are sure that many would be chosen. If this were 
done the next Canadian show to go to England 
would be more representative and less dyspeptic.” 


Canadian Paintings at Dalhousie University 

Dalhousie University now has the nucleus of a 
permanent collection of Canadian painting. Eight 
water colours have been acquired through the 
generosity of certain groups of graduates. Artists 
represented from the Maritimes are Jack 
Humphrey, Joseph Purcell and Ruth Wainwright; 
from elsewhere in Canada, Bruno  Bobak, 
Paraskeva Clark, Kenneth Lochhead, Henri 
Masson and Donald Smith. In addition, two oil 
paintings by the young marine painter of Nova 
Scotia, Jack Gray, have been presented by the 
class of 1915. All these are housed in the univer- 
sity’s small art gallery which was opened in 1953. 


National Gallery of Canada Sends 
Exhibition to India and Pakistan 

Canadian paintings on tour of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon were welcomed to New Delhi this 
January by the Vice-President of India, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, who took the occasion to make 
a plea for human freedom in the arts. 

He said: “The mechanics of living must be or- 
ganized but the art of living should be left 
entirely free. The individual today is beaten by 
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Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President 
of India, at the opening of the 
Canadian Exhibition in New Delhi 


organization. He is dwarfed, imposed upon, 
brushed aside by his group or party, business or 
propaganda. Governments are becoming more 
centralized and more effective in moulding the 
ideas of people. Freedom of the human spirit is 
difficult and fragile, and, unless we preserve it, 
no great art is possible.” 


In describing this collection of works by 20 
Canadian artists, selected by the National Gallery 
of Canada, Escott Reid, the High Commissioner 
for Canada in India, stated in a talk which was 
also widely reported in the press of India: “These 
are all modern paintings—all painted since 1918— 
but so new is our country that this collection of 
paintings of the last thirty-six years includes 
some works by the Old Masters of Canadian 
painting. They were members of a school of 
artists called the Group of Seven who . . . set 
out with the avowed purpose of painting Canada 
in a manner suited to its geography and _ its 
people. Since then, the breakers of tradition have 
themselves become a tradition against which 
some other painters represented in this exhibition 
are rebelling in the direction of more introspec- 
tion and less assertion, more analysis and_ less 
description, more people and less scenery. Be- 
cause of the Group of Seven and its successors, 
rebellious and otherwise, Canadian painting is, 
I think, the liveliest of our arts today.” 

The exhibition has been receiving good re- 
views in both Pakistan and India. Typical of these 
was one in Hindustan Standard which emphasized 
“the unusual freshness and stamp of maturity 
which characterize the entire collection.” Of in- 
dividual painters this particular critic appeared 
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in the recent 
NIDC-Courtaulds 
contest for 

fabric designs 
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to like Emily Carr and David Milne best, for he 
wrote: “Emily Carr, one of the outstanding 
Canadian artists, is represented through Sky, 
which is marked by emotional depth and sugges- 
tive language. A painter of genre and landscapes, 
David Milne creates realms of fantasy around his 
works and his simple and linear representation 
has lent a graphic quality to Contours and Elm 
Trees.” 


Discovering New Canadian Talent 
in Textile Design 

Few original textile designs, particularly in 
household furnishing fabrics, are produced in 
Canada. To encourage manufacturers to use 
Canadian talent here, the National Industrial 
Design Council in co-operation with Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited recently held a contest for 
new designs in drapery and upholstery fabrics 
using viscose yarns. The winners were: first 
prize of $500, Mrs. Ralph G. Young, Oakville, 
Ontario; second prize of $300, Mrs. Rie Bannister, 
Queenston, Ontario; third prize of $200, Miss 
Marjorie Pollon, University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg. In the illustration above, the first award 
winner is at the right, the second in the centre 
and the third to the left. 


The Spring Exhibition in Montreal 

Much to the chagrin of scores of Montrealers 
who long for the good old days when it was a 
“free-for-all”, with pictures hung two or three 
deep and room for china painting and pyro- 
graphy, the annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Museum of Fine Arts is now instead something 
of a national institution, much more selective and 
harder to get into than it used to be. For the 
seventy-second exhibition, this spring, some six 
hundred entrants submitted more than thirteen 
hundred works. They arrived from every pro- 
vince; also from England and from New York, 


from New Orleans and San Francisco. Only 157 
were accepted. 

The jury, Anne Savage, Fritz Brandtner and 
Albert Cloutier, came up with one of the liveliest 
showings of recent years. With the absence of 
time-honoured portraits and run-of-the-mill 
landscapes, emphasis was on the left rather than 
the right, but there were no more than a dozen 
abstractions and none of them were extreme. 
Well-known painters of both right and left were 
rejected but there was room for at least fifty 
newcomers. 

The Jessie Dow Prize for oil painting went 
to Jori Smith of Montreal for a warm and 
painterly Szill Life with Green Apples. Frank 
Palmer of Calgary won the prize for water colours. 
Paraskeva Criark. Self-portrait 
Dalhousie University 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


TWICE HAVE THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED. 
By Tyrone Guthrie, Robertson Davies, Grant Mac- 
donald. 193 pp., 51 ill. many in colour. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Ltd. $4.00. 

A book of greater length and with many more of 
Grant Macdonald’s superb “coloured drawings”, this 
is more than a sequel to Renown at Stratford. Not 
only does Mr. Davies dwell on what was “durable” 
in productions and performances, but “for those to 
whom blame is a necessary ingredient in any criti- 
cism, there is some blame . . .” Both writers demand 
more effort of their readers than in Renown at 
Stratford, and in so doing pay a compliment to 
readers and to the Festival as well. This is a book 
that will delight and instruct those who are “in” the 
theatre whether professionally or not; while playgoers, 
mature or fledgling, will not only through these pages 
re-live the second Festival, but will close the book 
more informed theatre-goers. 

Mr. Davies also gives a most valuable contribution 
on the art of rehearsal as conducted by Tyrone 
Guthrie. This I recommend as compulsory reading 
for all who are in any way connected with any type 
of theatre. One sentence alone might well be em- 
blazoned above the entrance of all rehearsal halls: 
“The concentration of rehearsal is different from 
that of performance, and may often be more intense.” 
He provides an essay on each of the three produc- 
tions, and examines the individual performances 
critically, with appreciation and without rancour. 
His criticism of the Yeats translation of Oedipus Rex 
will be read gratefully by all who were first brought 
to Greek drama by Gilbert Murray. 

Dr. Guthrie, in an essay called “The Long View 
of the Stratford Festival,” has much to say that is 
worthy of the ears of all Canadians who lift up their 
voices in community artistic efforts. And he has 
written the best summing up I have ever read on 
what constitutes good speech. 

This year Grant Macdonald has provided drawings 
of nearly all the characters seen in the three plays, 
as well as ensemble pictures; some of the more 
memorable properties are portrayed as well. One gets 
the immediate “feel” of the productions through Mr. 
Macdonald’s gift for theatrical portraiture. 

AMELIA HALL 


THE CRAFT OF THE SILVERSMITH. By 
Geoffrey Holden. 96 pp., 87 ill. London: The 
Studio Publications. 15/- 

This abundantly illustrated volume should be in- 
cluded in the libraries of all beginning and advanced 
craftsmen in the metal arts. While it is not a com- 
plete work of instruction, and probably is not 
intended to be, the many techniques of the silver- 
smith are introduced in such a manner as to provide 
a firm basis for further investigation. In a work as 
comprehensive as this, each subject must necessarily 
receive only limited treatment. It is therefore to be 
regretted that valuable space sometimes has been 
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sacrificed to instructions or observation so obvious 
as to be elementary. 

Geoffrey Holden is a designer-craftsman in the 
finest traditions of British silversmithing and his book 
will be of interest to all those who appreciate fine 
workmanship in any medium. It will also be of great 
value to the collector of contemporary silver in that 
it will help to distinguish and identify the work of 
the skilled and dedicated craftsman from that of the 
inconsequential dilettante. Haroip Stacey 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE: A LIFE OF PAUL 
GAUGUIN. By Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. 
304 pp.; 16 plates. London: Chatto and Windus. 
(Canadian distributors: Clark, Irwin &@ Company 
Ltd., Toronto). $4.50. 

This is a new life of Gauguin which presents the 
whole man as he was, not the legend as enshrined in 
The Moon and Sixpence. It shows him as an ambi- 
tious and assured Frenchman, very much at home 
in the world, but yet with a certain non-Gallic 
streak in his personality, which perhaps had its origin 
in his unusual upbringing as a child in Lima, Peru. 
He was a sailor for a while before he married a 
Danish girl, then he tried, and with great success, 
to make money as a stockbroker in Paris. When he 
took up painting as a hobby on Sundays, he made 
friends with certain impressionist artists, including 
Pissarro. Encouraged to exhibit with them, he de- 
cided to change trades, to become a professional 
painter instead of a broker. He at first believed he 
would be able to make as much money out of his 
canvases as he had out of his stocks! When he didn’t 
do so, his wife, pleading non-support, took herself 
and her children permanently to her parents’ home 
in Copenhagen; thereafter, nothing Gauguin might 
do could effect a reconciliation. His intimate family 
correspondence has been used liberally as source 
material by the authors; it helps to give this bio- 
graphy its special flavour. Donato W. BucHANAN 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. 240 pp.; 356 plates, 77 in colour. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art; distributed by 
Simon and Schuster. $15.00. 

This is a truly magnificent souvenir of the Museum 
of Modern Art’s 25th anniversary. The whole field 
of the contemporary arts is covered, not only paint- 
and sculpture (though they have pride of place) but 
architecture and design, photography and motion 
pictures. The reproductions are the thing and they 
are beautifully printed, but this is more than a picture 
book. The lively text is an informal survey of the arts 
of the Western World, of 40 countries in the past 
75 years. Mr. Barr, Director of the Museum Collec- 
tions, and William S. Lieberman, Curator of Prints, 
write on painting, sculpture, drawing and _ prints, 
touching off the key men briefly and expertly, with 
pertinent quotations from the artists themselves and 
such writers as Cocteau, Maritain and James Thrall 
Soby. John Hay Whitney, Chairman of the Board 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


NIGHT CLASSES FOR ADULTS. 


of Trustees, in a foreword states the purpose of the 
Museum: “to help people enjoy, understand and use 
the visual arts of our time” and adds: “Particularly 
during a time when conformity enforced through 
authoritarian pressure is a constant threat to the 
development of a free society, it is most heartening 
to turn to the arts and to find in them the vitality 
and diversity that reflects freedom of thought and 
of faith.” Although the book is not intended to be 
a history of the Museum, its functions are briefly 
indicated and it is worthy of note, and congratula- 
tion, that in its quarter of a century it has held 
820 exhibitions, sent out many travelling shows, 
organized international exchanges, assisted industry 
to raise standards, done much for photography and 
the film, been a clearing house for art education and, 
always up-to-date, undertaken television — 


SIGNS & SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART. By 
George Ferguson. xiv + 346 pp. + 96 b. and w. 
pl. + 16 colour pl. New York: Oxford University 
Press (Canadian distributors: Oxford University 
Press, Toronto). $10.00. 

For the average layman, in art as in religion, the 
identification of the saints and the interpretation of 
their attributes in paintings of the Renaissance and 
the Baroque can present some difficulties, unless he 
has access to a well-stocked reference library. 

The present volume is an attempt to solve this 
problem by assembling the required information 


SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE REGISTRAR. 


from a shelf-full of older and relatively inaccessible 
books within the covers of a single manual. The 
material is divided into sections dealing with symbols 
drawn from the natural world, the various subjects 
from the Bible and sacred legend usually found in 
Christian art of the above periods, and liturgical dress 
and furnishings. 

The simple language, the large and readable type, 
and the numerous fine reproductions of paintings 
from the Samuel H. Kress collection should appeal 
to children with a budding interest in the history 
of art. For older readers too, the information con- 
tained in this volume will be sufficient to answer 
most of the questions that are likely to arise. 

However, it is quite evident that this book can 
make no pretence either to conciseness or complete- 
ness. Its size makes it unwieldy as a handbook, and 
the articles are unnecessarily wordy, in some cases 
retelling the same story under several headings. There 
is no list of the illustrations, and no attempt has 
been made to co-ordinate them with the text. For 
instance, the St. Julian illustrated in Plate 89 is not 
the one mentioned in the text and, although the 
marginal cut for the article on “Head” portrays St. 
Denis, he is neither mentioned here nor anywhere else 
in the book. 

Many of the smaller errors may perhaps be over- 
looked, such as the marginal cuts for “Basilisk” and 
“Phoenix”, which represent a dragon and a double- 
headed eagle, but there is no excuse for the utter 
ignorance of Greek displayed in the sections on 
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“Letters” and “Monograms”. Anyone with a nodding 
acquaintance with the Greek alphabet knows that W 
is not the equivalent of omega, that tau is not the first 
letter of Theos, and that Ibcuc does not even remotely 
resemble the Greek spelling of the name Jesus. 

The twelve-year-olds of all ages will undoubtedly 
find this book easy to digest, and will enjoy its lavish 
format. The less casual scholar, however, will still 
probably turn to Anna B. Jameson’s classics of a 
hundred years ago. W. S. A. Date 


ART 

| REPRODUCTIONS 
| FOR STUDENTS 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture 


More Than 5,250 Different 
| Subjects 


Prints, 54 by 8 inches, 2% cents 
ze} Lantern Slides, 2 by 2 or 3% by 4 
— Complete 236-Page Catalog, 
Head from Brassempouy 50 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Harvard Square — Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


You may renew your subscription to Canadian 
Art until July 1 for $1.50. After that date the 
price becomes $1.75 a year. 


COLLECTOR 


would like to buy books, catalogues, pam- 
phliets, letters and other material dealing 


with Canadian art and artists. 


Lae, 
3 Lakeview Road, Baie d’Urfée, P.Q. 


Dictionary of Modern Art 


® A concise compilation of modern art by 
renowned French art critics. 


® 350 pages—250 articles—270 coloured illustra- 
tions—60 black and white illustrations. 

® Text available in English or in French $10.00 
at your bookstore or art dealer. 

® Published in France by Fernand Hazan and 
distributed in Canada by ARTISTICA 62 West- 
minster Avenue N., Montreal West. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

Whether or not I may agree with the opinions 
expressed in Jack Humphrey’s article, “The Problems 
of the Artist in the Maritimes”, which appeared in 
the pages of the winter issue of Canadian Art, is of 
little importance. It is neither in praise nor con- 
demnation of those opinions that I write, but rather 
to commend the Editors of this fine quarterly for 
publishing an article which does not portray its 
subject in the more prevalent rose-coloured light 
of flattering dimensions. 

Critical writing pertaining to the Arts, too fre- 
quently seems to deal with those facets which are 
quite pleasant to contemplate, whilst the more un- 
pleasant features remain unwritten and clothed in 
silent secrecy where they simmer away below the 
surface. It is therefore a healthy thing to have one’s 
attention so deliberately directed to certain detri- 
mental phases, for to reach any comprehensive under- 
standing and evaluation of a specific problem, it must 
surely be approached from every aspect. 

Undoubtedly all is not well in the realm of Art; 
it never has been nor probably ever will be, but the 
more we are obliged to consider its shortcomings, 
as well as its strong points, the more we may hope 
to develop a fuller appreciation. 

Yours truly, 
Lawren P. Harris 


University of British Columbia 
Summer School of the Arts - 1955 
July 4 - August 24 


ARTS & CRAFTS—Ceramic Workshop—Pot- 
tery, ceramic sculpture, etc.—Martha Middle- 
ton, M.F.A. of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Painters’ W orkshop—Robert Davidson, B.F.A. 
Metal Workshop — Jewellery, enamelling — 
Frederick Lauritzen, M.F.A., of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Sculpture Workshop—Tom Hardy of Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Other available courses and lectures, Art and 

the Child, Creative Moments in World Art, 

Creative Art for Children. 

MUSIC & OPERA—Guest Directors: Nicholas 
Goldschmidt and Robert Gill of Toronto. 

THEATRE-Dr. Tyrone Guthrie and_ Iris 
Warren of London, England, Marcel Mar- 
ceau of Paris, France, and Henry Schnitzler 
of Los Angeles, California. 


Further Information and Calendar available 
from: 


Department of Extension, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. Tel. ALma 1191 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


Post Carps Books 
GreETING Carbs Prints 


Available at Art Galleries Art Schools and 
Bookstores throughout Canada 


Les Editions Nomis Canadian Agents 
Paris VERNON Book 
VERNON, B.U. 


Catalogue on request 


Vacation with a Purpose! 


This spring or summer join the Canadian- 
American group at the Instituto Allende. . . 
Full program of arts, crafts and Spanish for 
hobbyists or professionals . . . Credits, MFA 
degree . . . International faculty . . . Field 
trips, fine accommodations at amazing rates in 
Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town! Free 
illustrated prospectus: INSTITUTO AL- 
LENDE, Box C. San Miguel de Allende. 
Guanajuato. MEXICO. 


BSERVATORY 


ART CENTRE 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton, N.B. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN DESIGN AND PAINTING 
under the direction of Alfred Pinsky 
! from July 4th to August 13th 
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COMMERCIAL ART 
DRAWING & PAINTING 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


590 Hamilton St., Vancouver 3, B.C., 
Fred A. Amess, Principal 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


FRANK JARMAN LIMITED 


Fine Art Dealers and Picture Framers 
Winsor & Newton and Reeves materials 
Established over 60 years 


1622 Cartinc AVENUE Orrawa 3, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE PA. 2-4621 


Studio Masse 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
Freedom of expression 


Write for booklet 
4823 STre-CaTHERINE St. WEsT, 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


REVEL PICTURE FRAME REG'D 


Fine Hand Carved and Modern Frames 


We Serve Artists All Over Canada 


714 Virré St. West, Montreal UN 6-9274 


DUFORD LIMITED 


70 RIDEAU ST., OTTAWA 
Ottawa’s Largest Art Material Suppliers 


Dealers in 
GRUMBACHER — WINSOR & NEWTON 
REEVES and PAILLARD 
OILS 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
PICTURE FRAMING 


THE 


SUMMER STUDIO 


is designed to provide suitable 
working facilities for the painter 
and sculptor wishing to work in 
quiet surroundings. 


McKELLAR ONTARIO 
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Pablo Picasso 


Tete D’'Homme 
oil 


by 17 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


TEL. MAYFAIR 3720 
LEADING CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


FRENCH XIXth G XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS 


A CLIMATE FOR THE ARTS 


Continued from page 105 


John Korner stands apart by the fastidious charm 
of his work, much of which is small in size. It shows 
influences from various sources including Klee and 
the De Stijl group. Like Van Doesburg he uses small 
vertical touches of paint, as may be seen in the 
Simpson mural and its preparatory studies. In these 
Korner, a man of some considerable cultivation, also 
reveals his knowledge of the history of art by discreet 
references to the delights of early Italian painting. 

The youngest painter whom I visited was Ralph 
Blakstad who has recently returned from Europe 
fascinated with the old and the exotic. The main 
feature of his attic studio is an enormous Moorish 
brass lamp which hangs in the centre of the dark 
room. He has apparently little in common with the 
others of the “Vancouver school”, for the subjects 
of his paintings and drawings are more cosmopolitan: 
figures and still life in rich, bizarre settings. His 
earlier work done in London also interested me, 
especially a few paintings consisting of large magic 
symbols painted in black on a white ground. 

I have left two leading Vancouver painters to the 
end for they, too, stand somewhat apart from the 
“animistic” school which I have described. The one 
is Lawren Harris, one of the pioneers of the Group 
of Seven, who is impelled by a very great energy to 
explore ever wider fields of painting. In the large 
living-room which is also his studio he paints beside 
a great window looking towards the mountains. I 
saw several of his free compositions in the making, 
that is to say at a stage when he could still turn them 
on their sides or upside-down with impunity and 
discuss with his friends which way he would con- 
tinue to develop them. This he did with a compo- 
sition of rarified yellows in flowing rhythms, which 
was his latest work. Among those which were 
“finished” I was struck by the great number of 
variations possible in the gamut between natural 
forms and complete abstraction. For in contrast to 
the high-keyed yellow composition, a handsome and 
strongly contrasted one called Migration had un- 
mistakable reference to mountains and birds. 

B. C. Binning has left far behind the playful ship 
forms for which he used to be so well known. His 
work is now completely and frankly abstract, but 


the joyous, tingling quality which is the essence of 
his style remains. His thin-edged precision, clarity 
of line and cleanness of colour are still there, but 
in purer form. These characteristics are seen not 
only in the easel paintings but also in the recent 
murals in his own house and in those of the offices 
of M. J. O’Brien. I am inclined to think that few 
painters living today understand contemporary 
architecture and its decorative problems better than 
Binning. A many-sided person responsible for much 
forward-looking work in art education, he neverthe- 
less holds to painting as his main activity. 

When one experiences such a springtime of artistic 
creation as is taking place in Vancouver, it is natural 
to look ahead to its fruition and fulfilment. This will 
no doubt come, but the thrill of my visit was to see 
it in its first flowering. What form will future devel- 
opment take? In architecture it may mean a greater 
number of large buildings and a needed filling-up 
of blank and desolate spaces in the centre of the city, 
and possibly also a halt to the present tendency 
towards sprawling sub-divisions; in short, a greater 
ordering of the whole environment of living. In the 
plastic arts there will be more mural commissions 
and, I hope, more sculpture. In both architecture 
and painting there will doubtless be a greater variety 
of personal styles and more influences from without. 
But with it all may come the loss of the present 
unity of effort. I cannot say whether there will still 
be that lack of self-consciousness which I found so 
refreshing recently. But I do not think that the 
Pacific Coast will easily lose those ingrained qualities 
of friendliness, informality and ease which seem like 
a breath of mountain air after the reserve of the East. 
The justified self-confidence which is growing in this 
new metropolis of Vancouver will, I trust, never mean 
the disappearance of these seductive western traits. 


ART TEACHER 


Young man, with 5 years’ London art training 
(Nat. Dip.) and teaching experience, desires 
position teaching sculpture, drawing, painting, 
ceramics. Write to: 

“Teacher” c/o Canadian Art 


Box 384, Ottawa 
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EATON'S OF CANADA 


A great network of 

friendly stores that stretches 
from Newfoundland to 

the Pacific! It’s a Canadian 
tradition—this “shopping at 
Eaton’s” . . . whether it’s done 
in the large stores of our main 
cities, the order offices of 
smaller communities, or through 
Eaton’s Mail Order Catalogue. 


It’s a tradition founded 


on confidence, for Eaton’s 
values your confidence, as 


much as you value the famous 


EATON’S-COLLECE STREET, 


Eaton guarantee | 
TORONTO 


“GOODS SATISFACTORY OR 
MONEY REFUNDED” 


LARGEST DEPARTMENT-STORE ORGANIZATION IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


EATON’S, VANCOUVER 2 ae 
NA 
= = EATON’S, WINNIPEG 
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STAPLECRAFT COMPANY INC. - 1301 notRE st, East - 


Finest 


Permanent, 


Non-Yellowing 
Artist’s White 


Obtainable 


Tel. Ho. 7869 - MONTREAL 24, QUEBEC 


Sir George 
Williams School 


OF THE MONTREAL Y.M.C.A. 


from Registrar. 


of 
A R | —_— and leisure-time training in 


all branches of fine and commercial art, 
including drawing and painting, water 
colour, oil, modelling and sculpture, poster design, fashion drawing, 
illustrating, advertising art. Three studios. Individual instruction, co- 
educational. Day courses September to June; evening courses October 
to May. Special Saturday morning class for school pupils. Information 
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GRUMBACHER 
PRE-TESTED' OIL COLOR 


. . « tested to last through time 


@ permanent @ powerful @ brilliant@ uniform 
@ intermixable 


- « « the reasons why more and more artists 
demand and recommend it. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART 


Alizarin Crimson______ 
Burnt Umber 

Cadmium Orange 

Cadmium Red, Light 

Cadmium Red, Med. 

Cadmium Red, Deep___ 
Cadmium Vermilion _ 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale... . 
Cadmium Yellow, Light 
Cadmium Yellow, Med... 
Cadmium Yellow, Deep____._ 
Cadmium Yellow, Orange. 
Cerulean Blue - 
Cobalt 
French Ultramarine Biue_. . 
Green Earth 

Light Red (Eng. Red 
Mars Red P 
Mars Violet 

Mars Yellow 

Naples 
Permanent Blue... 
Permanent Green, Light... . 
Prussian Blue__ 

Raw Sienna d 
d 
Rose Madder (Madd. Lk.).. . 
Tholo (R) Blue. 
Thalo (R) Green... 
Thio Violet 

Ultramarine Red... 
Venetian Red 
Viridian (Vert Emer.) 
Yellow Ochre, Light. 
206 
Flake White. 

Flake White, large tube. . 
Flake White, largest tube_.1.25 
Titanium White .50 
Titanium White, large tube .75 
Titanium White, largest_.1.25 
Zinc White, large tube... .75 
Zinc White, largest tube_1.25 


M. GRUMBACHER 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 Princess St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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